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ALICE A. GEDD 
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Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE $250 PRIZE PAPER. 
HOW TO EAT, DRINK AND SLEEP 
As CHRISTIANS SHOULD. 
II. 
HOW TO DRINK AS A CHRISTIAN SHOULD. 


OR one unlucky drink as a Christian 
shouldn’t, the rivers of water of repent- 
ance can never atone; much less, wash 
away the evil effects. A Christian con- 
science is simple, direct, and right to 
the point. There is an emotional habit 
that has nothing at all to do with the 
workings of conscience, but is a delusion 
andasnare. There is a fidgety, worri- 
some method of looking at everything 
microscopically dividing and subdivid- 
ing, before any decision is reached, that, 
in process of time, renders the person 
indulging in it, helpless as a baby in 
mental effort. There isa simple way of 

asking one’s self, “‘ What would Christ do were he 

todecide this?” That question leaves one alone 

with conscience. We wish we could put every 

Christian under a vow that he would drink noth- 

ing that was intelligently presumed to be un- 
healthful. A twelve-month would give such noble results— 
provided the vow were kept. 

It is far worse to suffer thirst than hunger. It is easier to 
yield to the first impulse toward a liquid temptation than a 
solid one, no matter how beautifully the dishes are arranged, 
and though mixed with the skill of a gourmet. We do not 
allude to intoxicating drinks, in this connection. They are 
so obviously without the range of topics to be treated in these 


papers written for Christians, or at least for those inclined | 


toward Christianity, as to make it worth no man’s while to 
bring them in. It would be like trying to introduce The 
Dead Sea into our grandmother’s old-fashioned well. There 
are other times and places in which, guided by competent 
travellers, one can contemplate The Dead Sea—we must 
stick to our well. 

The throat is a dry little tyrant, and will have its copious 
draughts when it likes, served at all hours of the day and 
night by its obedient lackey. Nothing is so preposterous as 


ing power? J? is supreme, and knows no other dictator; and 
it allows small rages, feverish little tempers, and impatiences, 
to get the best of its already heated surfaces, which now 
clamor right noisily. They are silenced in the usual way. 


to drink as a Christian should,” are not to be gained without 
conscientious thought and study. He who is willing to keep 
his body under, amid all the allurements of a table where 
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| mind is made up that “ milk is good for her.” 


; | statement that milk is wholesome? 
to expect it to wait until the ruling power says “Yes.” Rul- | 
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carte blanche is given the cook, and no one cares how much 
the bill is, need not be surprised if he yet finds himself a 
great remove from a well man. You have only been half 
fighting a battle, my man. With one hand you waved off the 
world and the flesh; with the other you courted—the Devil. 

“Only ice water,” you say. True; but in the condition of 
your body, that one glass worked more mischief than you or 
the doctor is smart enough to get out for a month. 

“Ts a person never to have a moment’s comfort?” you cry ; 
and there ensues a mutter that sounds something like “ fanat- 
icism,” and “hobbies,” and, to support yourself under these 
trying circumstances, you take another glass. It cools you 
off, and you feel better able to forgive us. 

Thank Heaven, every man can create his world of opinions 
and live or die by them. No one is obliged to drink to his 
neighbor’s health, or for his own. In this slow way it is 
allowable to take one’s own life ; and no one thinks of arrest- 
ing the keeper of an eating-house. It is only when vile com- 
pounds are thrown in one’s face that the case becomes one of 
assault and battery,—and there is a hauling to justice. But 
the same beverages seductively working man’s internal con- 
fusion, are considered worthy of a large price, and the pro- 
prietor and his guests part on the best of terms. 

It does no good (as was remarked in the preceding paper 
on eating) to put certain drinks under aban. “What is one 
man’s meat is another’s poison,” reads just as well if drink is 
substituted for meat, and does not need repeating here. The 
immense variety of beverages which a person of ordinary 
contrivance can concoct, argues for a corresponding number 
of thirsty and willing throats waiting for them. They may be 
all good in their way; only see that each throat receives its 
proper portion. Do not give green tea to that nervous woman 
already so irritable she cannot dress the little children God 
has given her, without twitching and slapping them to the 
tune of cross words. It is poor enjoyment to pay for her 
morning cup,—the consciousness that she has lost the love of 
an innocent little child. with the knowledge that she has 
soured its merry disposition for that day. 

And do not, we beg, insist on a child over whom you have 
control, showing you the bottom of a large milk cup drained 
dry. Pleadings and tears do not avail with a mother whose 
How does that 
mother know, pray tell? Has she ever given the matter one 
earnest thought, beyond that of assenting to the general 
That all children should 
like it, is equivalent with her to saying that they do. She 


| does not consider that the little stomach, to be treated intelli- 
| gently, should have this fact remembered and borne in mind, 


that its father could not drink milk when a child, and that 


‘ | now in middle life he recoils at the mention of it, with a mem- 
Clearly, healthy views on this all-important subject, “ How | 


ory for many an hour of a stomach soured after its trial. But 


| that to her is all nonsense, even if she does remember it. 
| That he could drink milk, so delightful to her, she does not 
| for an instant doubt, were he really to make up his mind that 
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he would. The will is at fault. 
that their child shall learn early in life to “ drink what is set 


And she secretly | 


before her.” So the little thing is made wretched by ‘nausea, 
and inward disturbance that makes outward irritability, keep- 
ing her in disgrace half the time, and in defiance the whole of 
it, simply because that mother would not bring her common 
sense and Christian judgment to bear upon the matter. 

One needs a chemist nowadays in every travelling party, 
and ineach quiet home. Under his hand, with analytic nicety, 
particles of slow poisoning matter stand out numbered and 
ticketed for what they are. We are astonished and grieved to 
see many of our favorite beverages thus disgraced in the 
eyes of the world, and we are in danger of quarreling with 
the man on the spot. To us the glass sparkles clearly; 
the contents are not only harmless, they are strengthening 
and invigorating. Science only makes us wretched, and we 
will have none of it. “Away with this man,” we cry, “let 
us alone in our cups.” 

A soda-water devotee is just as hard to reason with as 
any other man who is carried away by his palate. One 
way, if adopted, might cure him of his absorbing fancy; let 
him go behind the fountain through which the foaming bev- 
erage is drawn, and remain there one day. The sight of the 
processes going on in that shop, and the manipulations with 
the fruit (?), syrups, even without a peep at the interior of the 
fountain and a complete knowledge of its pipes, will at least 
work in him a salutary effect. 

How many of us drink intelligently when we visit cele- 
brated springs? We pay our five dollars a day, and that cer- 
tainly ought to entitle one to drinking as much as one likes. 
So we rush blindly on, in this our first visit, running a race 
with old habitués who have come fortified by their physician’s 
carefully guarded opinions. Of course it doesn’t kill us on 
the spot. Perhaps in solitary cases the soaking may work 
good, although it wasn’t the spring to be prescribed for us, 
but one exactly the opposite in its properties. At any rate, 
we return home satisfied to have obtained our money’s worth. 
That satisfaction goes a long way toward good health, it 
is true. 

There is a habit of drinking for the sake of something to do. 
“Give me a drink of water,” every five moments, in a restless 
child becomes a ceaseless saunter to the ice-water pitcher, 
in the boy, and a habit of something worse in the idle 
man. Of course intelligence must guide the parent, who 
ought to know that some children require more cooling 
draughts than others; but often a miserable habit is formed 
when there is no real necessity for the constant drinking. 
This habit becoming settled, nothing now remains but for the 
parents to hand the little imbiber over to the doctor. 

It is conceded by all observers of the noble animal man, 
that he is the creature of habit. Either he is to allow these 
habits of his to fasten upon him, instigated by a listless, sel- 
fish, or thoughtless impulse, or he, the ruling power, is to 
exert a conscience in the matter, which, when well trained, 
he is to set over them. In other words, either they or he is 
to be master; which, is to be determined alone by the man. 

Almost every intelligent person cares for his body in a 
cleanly manner, not restricting himself, by any means, to 
Florence Nightingale’s thrifty, two-cup sponge bath. It is 
supposed to be quite as great a necessity to wash out the 
inner man as his shell; and it certainly appears reasonable 
that the four-footed animals, who as a rule drink copiously, 
have an instinct that it would not be bad for the higher ani- 
mal to follow. Cool, even temperature of the body might be 
secured, and many diseases averted. Whocan deny it? That 
glasses of cool (not cold) water from a pure source, before 
meals, have resulted in great good, many persons are ready 
to affirm on oath. The same can be said of hot water. But 


that either drink is a positive panacea for all ills, is going a 

step too far. 

It is this positive way of putting things that keeps many 

| people from trying any known good advice. Because it has 
been confidently asserted to them that the specific named can 
cure everything, they turn away in disgust. There is always 
grace in an under-statement, whether describing a cough 
medicine, or a fine sunset. And we shall work far greater 
good in our efforts to ameliorate mankind’s miseries by dravy- 
ing simply a few well-chosen lines of thought, leaving them 
free from our long-winded theories, to see the matter for 
themselves. 

There is a whipping up of tired nature going on that ought 
to come under the notice of some society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. The lash is being applied in this way 
to take a common instance, in your very house. Your |us- 
band did not sleep any last night, thinking of his business 
entanglements. You prepare him two cups of strong black 
coffee, which he pours down for breakfast, unable to eat iny- 
thing with it. No doubt while the stimulus lasts he is carried 
through an immense amount of work in a savage manner. It 
passes for pure grit, by the on-lookers. Perhaps it may he; 
but there is another kind of grit that we like quite as we!|— 
the patient, steady following one’s conscience. And your 
doses of strong tea that enable you to get through the house 
cleaning, or the fall sewing, is another whip,—long and cruel. 
The society should have its hands on you both instanter. 

That your daughter Mary has no hope of winning the prize 
for general scholarship, to be bestowed at the close of the 
spring term at the public school, unless you allow her to carry 
to her room after supper an extra cup of strong tea or collee 
to keep her awake while she studies on into the hours the 
growing girl should be asleep, is no excuse for you that you 
give it to her. That she begs for it with tears in her eyes, 
seconded and abetted by every one of the family circle, who 
are proud of her early ability ; all this is no extra reason why 
you should yield your judgment to your feeling, and allow her 
to apply this whiplash to her tender shoulders. 

And even,—and here we say it in the tenderest way, know- 
ing full well what it costs to refuse our heart’s dearest in- 
stincts,—we should sometimes hesitate to watch by the sick- 
bed if, in order to do it, we must resort to strong coffee, tea, 
or more powerful stimulant, night after night. Will it be any 
comfort on returning health, for the dear one to see that his 
faithful friend is utterly worn out as to his nervous system, 
perhaps unable to sleep, certainly incapacitated for healt) ful 
labor, or mental life? What can repay the mischief? \Vho 
is to blame? Certainly not the sick person who was in no 
condition to say, “Get the trained nurse who has been titted 
for this very thing. Save your strength, my dear friend, for 
the oversight of those countless things outside of her duties, 
and for the sweet consolation of my spirit, and for my mental 
tonic in my convalescence.”’ Surely we did not look for |iim 
to say it! The whiplash was applied to our back by our own 
hand, and we must bear the consequences now. 

There is a class of people who progress with a meal some- 
thing after this fashion: A long draught of coffee, tea, milk or 
water, as the case may be, begins the performance ; this is fol- 
lowed by a mouthful of something solid; only a mouthful, 
however, for the stream is turned on again down the throat. 
A glass of water disappears ; then the food is attacked ‘mn 
voraciously ; again the stream. Once more attention is given 
to the food, but always the stream has the first considerati 
We silently ask, and wonder how long the man can st: mere it. 
To say nothing of the utter disregard of the laws of healt) in 
thus eating and drinking simultaneously, it is an absurd spec 
tacle! 

A tired, over-heated man drinks twice as much water as he 
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needs, first, because he is so tired he doesn’t know what he is 
doing till he sees the bottom of the glass; and second, be- 
cause his blood is at boiling mark, and the sudden chill is de- 
lightful, and he would prolong it till his capacity to swallow 
gives out. For the same reason he drinks rapidly, that the 
succession of chills may lower his temperature as speedily as 
ssible. 

\nd then he goes out to his stable, “John, be sure to give 
Black Prince no water just yet. Rub him down well, John, 
and cool him off slowly.” 

‘his danger of rapid drinking is a very important one to 
note. Granted that the liquid is all right, the time for taking 
it right, and our body in the proper condition to receive it, the 
habit of swallowing as fast as we can, is a most pernicious 
one. It is disagreeable, vulgar, and smacks of low life ; more- 
over it robs the cup that is emptied, of half its charm. What 
an aroma is lost; what a delicate flavor, by all this unseemly 
haste! Take, oh friend, we beg, a few lessons in the art of 
drinking. Observe that gentle woman minister to her palate 
at the family meal. It is a poem to be read by all,—her fine- 
mannered deftness, and her self-control. No wonder that 
this vulgar habit is unhealthful. Christian manners bring 
their reward, while an outraged stomach takes its own method 
of revenge. 

‘There is nothing so conducive to Christian manners as the 
Christian thoughtfulness of the housekeeper and home- 
maker, who, by a little extra care, sees that the family table is 
prepared as it should be for enjoyment of the family meal. 
This she does by devoting five minutes or so to personal 
supervision of her table, around which is to gather those 
whom she loves best in the world, perhaps for the only time 
in the day when she and they can meet for conversation. Not 
one of those who are thus welcomed at this board will will- 
ingly disgrace it by a slovenly appearance, or by disagreeable 
habits, while there. The exquisite cleanliness of the glass 
tumbler will of necessity make the one who drinks from it 
think of purity, of gentle manners, of a nicety of appointment 
that should correspond in his preparation for the meal. Of 
course thin, delicate glassware is very acceptable where one 
can afford it; but nothing could be more beautiful, it seemed 
to me, than a tumbler, thick and heavy it is true, that was 
handed me at a cottage where I asked for a drink of water 
one hot summer day while driving. It was spotless and clear, 
and it had the odor of a thousand country scents, none of 
them intrusive, suggesting sweet, grass-dried towels. It 
made me think, as I drank, of the “river of the water of life, 
clear as crystal.” 

We can, those of us who are home makers, help each other 
to be gracious by doing our little daily duties of care-taking 
and serving thoroughly ; and if we give the cup of cold water, 
see that it is clean and attractive. 

‘There is a mother who, working at the problem how to pro- 
vide the daily meals for a large family, in such a way as not 
to go beyond the sum the father can afford each week, yet 
finds time amid her multiplicity of duties, to take down the 
dainty cup and fill it with the milk that her little Sarah is to 
drink at breakfast. 

“It takes twice as much time to wash that thin china and 
put it carefully away,” said grandmother on one occasion. 
“Give the child a cup the same as ours.” 

“No, mother,” said the home maker, gently, “nothing 
I could possibly say would teach Sarah the good manners 
I desire her to learn so much as the use of this dainty 
cup. I rather take a thousand times more trouble, if neces- 
Sary, in its care than not to give it to her.” And the grand- 
mother stared, and to this day doesn’t see what her daughter 
meant, 


not obliged to consider the matter of drainage and house- 
plumbing to be sure that the water they drank was properly 
disconnected from unhealthy surroundings. But every young 
couple of our day, desirous of beginning their housekeeping 
aright, must give serious attention to these questions. The 
complications of modern life, the over-crowding of our cities 
demanding large water supplies, to furnish which bodies of 
water are drawn upon that should never be used for that pur- 
pose ; the desire for quickly-built, showy residences that shall 
not cost much; the cheap, gay, little country house with its 
well of water that is constantly absorbing contaminating 
poisons, has so made matters worse in this direction that 
now we stand face to face with the dread fact that much of 
our ill health is due to impure drinking water. 

How can we help it? It is useless when physicians, hy- 
gienic journals, and other first-class authorities on the subject 
are laboring with the people, for us in this simple paper, to 
expect to write anything new. It would be worse than use- 
less ; it would savor of presumption. Yet this much can be 
said: Every householder should look to the matter for 
himself. 

“ But I don’t understand anything about it.” 

“ Study the matter up then.” 

“But I have no time; my life now is overcrowded to that 
point ‘that I am obliged to scrimp my eating and sleeping 
hours.” 

“Tet us see. You take the 5.40 express out at night to 
your home, that pretty cottage distant from the city of N 
where you work, fifteen miles. You generally read your 
evening paper on the way out, or you buy a copy of Puck, The 
Judge, or something of that ilk. Now why not get an author- 
ity that you can rely upon, either journal or book, on just 
this very subject, clap it into the bag that contains your 
papers brought from the office, or into your coat pocket, if 
you carry no bag. You will be surprised to find how soon 
you have mastered the simple rudiments of this exhaustive 
system of plumbing, drainage, and house-building. You can- 
not, it is true, go into many details, nor would it, perhaps, be 
wise so to do; but enough for you to understand whether the 
source of your water supply is pure, and your house and 
grounds are right for your family to live in, can be yours if 
you will devote this time to finding out.” 

“ But I shall have to give up my paperthen. It is invalu- 
able to me as news, beside resting a mind and body 
thoroughly jaded by the day’s work. 

“To be sure; but how much do you gain? If you take 
money into consideration, a cool hundred or two saved by 
not calling in your physician to see you or your wife through 
an attack of typhoid fever, or all of the children through 
diphtheria. Then as to worry, and lassitude, and a general 
loss of all household peace,—who can estimate what their 
effects are? Besides, did you not often read an ocean of silly 
anecdotes, police records, and sensational gossip along with 
your evening paper? Maybe it rests you ; but rather than do 
that sort of reading, a quiet nap with head thrown back, and 
no thought allowed in your brain, would pay better. Take it 
all in all, had you not rather give up for a few nights your 
evening paper on the train for the sake of what you gain in 
return? Honestly now.” 

“Well, supposing I do find out that something is wrong 
about the house, or that the well*is impure, what can I do 
about it? I rent the place; the landlord would see me in 
Joppa before he would lay out a cent for alteration. What 
can I do,—say?” 

“ Get out of that house, man, even if you sleep on the com- 
mon, or take to the woods.” 

“Nonsense; easier said than done. The place is as good 
as half the places in town. It is low of rent, and just suits 


Our first parents in setting up housekeeping, were certainly 
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moving.” 

“Wouldn’t she if you instructed her on ali the points 
upon which you have just become enlightened in your 
reading.” 

“No, sév, she wouldn’t; she would declare it was all fuss 
and nonsense, worrying over a matter that was well enough let 
alone. But in the first place she wouldn’t hear me through, if 
I began to put the case before her. It’s no use talking; 
we’ve just furnished our house over, and we are not going to 
think about anything else in it now.” 

We have nothing more to say, only this: No person has a 
right to set up a household, and bring innocent children into 
the world, without informing himself on at least the simple 
rules how to care for them, and prevent disease from seizing 
them as victims. 

“Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.” We read the sentence over and over, but 
who ever thinks of heeding it? 

“It seems to belittle the Bible to read it in that way,” 
said one lady, “and it is making religion dreadfully 
common.” 

That’s just what it is intended to do, and would that it ful- 
filled the intention, “make religion common.” Oh friend, 
your’s and my day is usually made up of common place 
things. Very few are they who count great deeds or events, 
or grand words among the twenty-four hour records belong- 
ing to them. Shall we in these little things serve God, or 
wait to be a Christian in the great things that never come 
to us? 

“Ts your father a Christian?” asked a well meaning re- 
vivalist of a small boy whose surroundings he wished to 
ascertain, with a view to beginning work on him. 

“Oh yes,” said the boy, “but he ain’t doing much at it 
lately.” 

Could the boy say anything better of us if he lived at our 
house? Let us first drink freely of the fountain of the water 
of life; going in all straits, in every difficulty, for our cup to 
be filled. It will be, and running over; and we shall be 
enabled first, to guide and control ourselves, and then to 
order our homes aright. 

—Margaret Sidney. 


THE ENGLISH BREAKFAST. 

The English, from whom we derive our substantial breakfast, 
break their fast with plenty and elaboration. The hissing urn 
stands in solid prosperity at one end of the board, the tea (always 
made upon the table) distills its most fragrant essence within the 
ugly but useful “ cosy” at its feet; coffee or chocolate steams in a 
shining silver pot. Two or three hot dishes, among them the 
inevitable bacon and eggs, announce themselves in tempting odors 
from beneath their burnished covers. A monumental muffin plate 
conceals mysterious viscera of burning coals. Above a silver 
tripod hangs a cunning egg-boiler, whose flame the solemn but- 
ler lights and tends as if it were the celebrant of some mystic 
and depressing rite. A contingent of well-browned dry toast, 
“cold as the fruitless moon,” occupies the toast rack; and 
jam, marmalade and honey add color to the feast, while the 
side-board proffers old joints, game and a vast loaf. A well- 
appointed English breakfast table is, indeed, as cheerful a sight 
as a hungry man could desire. But it is related that a culti- 
vated Hindoo prince, being a guest at one, confided to a friend 
his misgiving that a people loving such a profusion of coarse 
food could never become civilized in the fine sense of that word. 
And, indeed, except in a greater refinement of cooking and 
serving, such a meal differs little from the beef and brawn, 
the boar’s head and mighty hams, divided with the fingers, 
and washed down with great mugs of strong beer, which make 
the breakfast of the gentles of England in Henry the Eighth’s 
time.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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WINTER 


Winds your hollow trumpets blow, 
Rock the tree tops to and fro, 
Whirl the leaves and drift the snow, 
Sing an airy chorus! 
All the summer birds have flown, 
All the summer flowers are gone ; 
Winter on his icy throne 
Wields the sceptre o’er us. 


O’er the beds your vigils keep, 
Where in slumber fast and deep 
All the flowers lie asleep, 
*Neath a frosty cover. 
Lily blossoms white and fair, 
Crocuses and pansies rare, 
Daffodils with yellow hair, 
Buttercups and clover. 


Snows may drift and tempests sweep 
O’er their cradles still and deep, 
Nothing shall disturb their sleep 
Till their fetters breaking, 
All the brooks shall dance again, 
Till with April’s sun and rain 
And the robin’s joyful strain 
Comes the hour of waking. 
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ROSE LEAVES FOR THE JAR OF MEMORY. 


The learned eye is still the loving one.—Robert Browning. 


Jefferson. 
It can hardly be gain for us to die, till it is Christ for us to live. 
—John Bascom. 
Defeat’s a stair to Heaven. Halt not to count 
What you have trampled on. Look up, and mount!—W./. Linton. 


It costs more to neglect our duties than to perform them.- 
Anna E. Dickinson. 


Joseph’s worth, not strife, brought him to the king’s abode: 
A stone fit for the wall is not left on the road.—/Josephine Tyler. 


The willows bow themselves to every wind, out of shame for 
their unfruitfulness.—Hafz. 


Thou canst not slay one dragon of the mind 
But straightway there’s a deed to serve the world; 
So intimate is each soul with all souls.—Addie M. Gannett. 


The world’s peace begins in delusion, goes on in sin, and ends in 
perdition. Heaven’s peace begins in grace, goes on in trust, and 
ends in glory.— 7heodore L. Cuyler: 


‘* All mine is thine,”’ the sky-soul saith ; 
“The wealth I am may’st thou become ; 
Richer and richer, breath by breath,— 
Immortal gain, immortal room!” 
And since all his 
Mine also is, 
Life’s gift outruns my fancy far, 
And drowns the dream 
In larger stream, 
As morning drinks the morning star.—David A. Wasson. 


“‘ He serves who only stands and waits,”’ they say, 
And what “they say,” is true, but in a way 
Not set down in the books. He serves to show 
How very many on to fortune go 

While he stands waiting. What to him is life 
If he but wait and look upon the strife ? 

He has no share in all the victories won. 

His idle hands take part in nothing done; 

His meed of glory is to stand and wait 

And see ten thousand others growing great. 

So let him serve. He is not fit to rule. 


A slave to self, his master is a fool— Will J. Lampton. 


—Mrs. M. Griswold. 


My strength I hoard for heights I hope to climb.—ZV/a Wilcox. 
I steer my bark with Hope in the dead, Fear astern.—Thowias 
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Original in Goop HousEk 
DOMESTIC SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
VI. 
THE ELEMENTS OF DoMESTIC WATER SUPPLY. 


EXT to an ample provision of uncon- 
taminated air for breathing, nothing is 
so essential to human life as a supply of 
pure and wholesome water. It is re- 
quired in our homes for drinking, for 
cooking operations, for the daily ablu- 
tions of the body, for bathing, for wash- 


ing, for flushing plumbing fixtures, for 
supplying steam heating boilers or fur- 
naces, for irrigating lawns and flower 
beds, sprinkling yards and walks, and 

, for extinguishing fires. Indeed, it may 
be said that cleanliness, comfort and health in a house 
depend, to a large extent, upon the facility with which a 
large supply of water is made available for immediate 
use. Much trouble and constant labor is involved wher- 
ever houses are supplied from cisterns or wells, from which 
water must be lifted by hand, by means of buckets or 
with hand-pumps. There is always a tendency under these 
circumstances to use as little as possible of it, to the great 
detriment of personal comfort and health. A public supply, 
introducing pure water into dwellings under pressure, has, 
since an early date, been looked upon not merely asa great 
convenience, but as a powerful aid in preventing disease. As 
regards plumbing fixtures in particular, a large quantity of 
water, readily available, is a necessity in order to keep the 
fixtures, traps and waste pipes well flushed and clean, and the 
water seal in traps filled so as to effectually exclude any nox- 
ious air that may be contained in the waste pipes. 

The residence which Mr. B. was building was, fortunately, 
located where it could be supplied from the city water works, 
and but for this fact would not have been fitted up with as 
many plumbing fixtures as enumerated and described in the 
preceding chapters. Being a prudent man, Mr. B. had not 
neglected to ascertain the true character and quality of the 
water supplied from the works. A chemical analysis showed 
the water to be of a good quality, perfectly wholesome to 
drink, and of only a moderate hardness, rendering it well fit 
to be used in the laundry, for washing purposes, and to supply 
the steam-heating boiler. Hence it was considered unneces- 
sary to complicate the water supply system by collecting the 
rain falling upon the roofs of the house in a cistern, and using 
this water for the last named purposes. But to avoid the an- 
noyances so often occurring in cheaply built houses, of fre- 
quent repairs to the water pipes and faucets, of kitchen boilers 
bursting, leaking or collapsing, of pipes freezing in mid- 
winter, of lack ot water on the upper floors owing to defects 
in the distribution system, Mr. B. resolved to arrange the 


carefully selected plumbing fixtures so as to be supplied with | 


water in the most approved manner. As a result of his 
diligent researches and inquiries in regard to the best man- 
ner of arranging the water service in a dwelling, Mr. B. 
found that there are, broadly speaking, two different meth- 
ods by which the fixtures of a house may be supplied with 
water from the street mains, namely, the direct pressure 
and the tank pressure systems. In the first system, which is 
graphically explained in Fig. 36, a main house pipe is branched 
off from the street main, carried through the cellar, and verti- 
cally upward through the house to the highest floor on which 
it is desired to draw water, branches being taken from this 
tising main, wherever required to supply the kitchen sink and 
laundry tubs, the boiler, the bowls, bath-tubs and water-closet 
cisterns. Fig. 37 illustrates the second or indirect system. 


ing purposes, for scrubbing and cleans- | 


It will be seen that, in this case, nearly all the plumbing fix- 


tures in the house are supplied from a tank, located near the 
top of the building, the distribution tank being often the only 
fixture supplied directly from the street pressure by the rising 
main through a ball-cock, which shuts off the supply when the 
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Fic. 36. 

tank becomes filled. Sometimes, however, it is preferred to 
draw water for drinking and cooking purposes, at the pantry 
and kitchen sinks, from the direct supply pipe, in order to 
obtain pure fresh water, rendered free from any suspicion of 
contamination by stagnating more or less in the house tank. 
In the illustration, Fig. 37, the pantry and kitchen sinks are 
shown as being thus supplied. 

The second or tank system, although more expensive, as it 
requires more piping, has many advantages over a direct sup- 
ply, especially where the pressure in the mains is very high, 
causing a quick wearing out of faucets and pipes. It is also 
much to be preferred in cities where water is pumped directly 
into the street mains, on what is called the “ Holly” system. 
A special feature of this system is that in case of a fire the 
pressure is suddenly much increased, sufficiently so to throw 
streams of water from hydrants to the"top of very high build- 
ings. It will be readily understood that such a severe strain 
brought suddenly upon the pipes, faucets and the kitchen 
boiler in a house will often cause them to burst or leak, and 
will always tend to wear them out in a short time. A further 
advantage of a tank supply lies in the fact that in case of the 
supply being cut off for a portion of the day, for repairs or 
owing to an accident to the street mains, all the fixtures will 
be supplied from the tank. There will be no annoyance owing 
to the water-closets remaining for hours, or even a whole day, 
without a flush, nor is there danger of the boiler collapsing. 
A tank also renders a house independent from the fluctua- 
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tions of pressure heat present in street mains. Other | 
advantages of the tank supply system, relating to the safety | 
of the boiler from bursting or collapsing, will be referred to | 
more in detail in describing the hot water supply. A tank | 


square foot. Such tanks are often lined with sheet lead | in 
the cheaper class of houses. But inasmuch as lead is reacily 
attacked and dissolved by some waters, it will be wiser not to 
run the slightest risk, and to pay, rather, the small difference 


37 


supply is also necessary wherever the house is supplied with 
water from a well or cistern by a lift and force pump. In 
some cities the pressure in the street mains is reduced, owing 
both to the large consumption and the increasing waste of 
water, so much as to permit the water to rise only to the lower 
stories of a house. In such a case a tank is also required in 
the attic to supply the fixtures on the upper floors. 

Mr. B. was advised by the engineer to adopt the tank pres- 
sure system as being much the better and safer, and received 
a diagram from him, showing clearly how the plumbing fixtures 
and flushing. cisterns should be supplied with cold water. 
His letter, explaining the arrangement, contained the follow- 
ing remarks: 


“Tt will not be necessary to use a very large tank, as its 
chief purpose is to supply the fixtures with a moderate and 
steady pressure. In other words, the tank is to be looked 
upon simply as a distribution, and not as a storage reservoir. 
In fact, the smaller the tank is made the oftener will its con- 
tents be renewed, and hence the water will not be so apt to 
acquire a bad taste, owing to stagnation and lack of aeration. 
A tank, holding 400 gallons, will be of ample size for your 
house. A tank 5 feet long, 4 feet wide and 3 feet deep will 
contain the above volume of water. 

“This tank should be placed in the attic, in an easily ac- 
cessible position, and in a room well protected in winter time 
against frost. The tank can be made by any carpenter, of 
strong boards, and should be tightly lined by the plumber 
with tinned sheet copper, weighing 16 ounces or 1 pound per 


in extra expense for copper lining. In larger buildings, water 
tanks are often made of iron, either of wrought boiler-iron 
plates, riveted tightly, or else of cast iron sectional plates, put 
together with bolts and cement at the joints. Plain iron 
tanks would soon discolor the water, owing to rusting of the 
iron, and it is, therefore, necessary to protect the surface of 
the iron, which may be done by applying metallic paints, or 

else by treating the iron with a rustless process. Waier 
_ tanks in houses should not be of galvanized iron, nor of wood 
lined with zinc, for water readily forms chemical combina- 

tions with this metal, and the resulting zinc salts are, to some 
| extent, poisonous, if introduced into the human system. Slaie 
| is an excellent material for tanks, but it is much more trouble- 
| some to make such tanks tight and hence they are not orii- 
narily adopted. 

“ The tank will be supplied with water from the rising main 
by means of a ‘ball-cock.’ The operation of this device is as 
follows (See Fig. 38.): When the tank is empty the hollow 

copper ball hangs down, as shown in dotted lines, and the 
is open. Ifthe water is now turned into the tank |y 
opening the stop-cock on the rising main, a full stream is <is- 
charged at the cock, until the water has risen in the tank to a 
| height sufficient to float the ball. As this is placed at the end 
_ of a long lever attached to the supply cock, the rising of the 

ball causes a gradual shutting of the latter, until, when the 
| water reaches the fixed water line, located some inches below 
_ the top of the tank, the cock is entirely and tightly shut wf. 
As water is being drawn for house use from the tank, ihe 
water level falls again, and with it the ball-float, which opens 
the cock until the tank is refilled. 

“Water is drawn from the tank by means of a pipe, enter- 
ing it at its bottom and protected against obstructions hy a 
strainer. This pipe, supplying all the house fixtures inclid- 
ing the boiler, is termed the ‘falling main’ to distinguis! it 
from the ‘rising main.’ The latter always contains water 
under pressure from the street mains, while the falling main 
has water_under a pressure corresponding to the elevation of 


the water line in the tank above the point where water is 
drawn. Thus, if the pressure in the street main at the house 
is equivalent to a head of 125 feet, and if the ball-cock is |o- 
cated 4o feet above the street main, the water will pass into 
the tank with a pressure, at this point of the rising main, 
equivalent to 125-40=85 feet head of water, or about 4o pounds 
pressure per square inch. On the other hand, if the water 
level in the tank is 30 feet above the faucets of the laun«ry 
tubs, the pressure of water at this point of the falling main 
will be equivalent to a head of water of 30 feet, or about 13 
pounds per square inch. 

“Tt often becomes desirable, in case of repairs to pipes oF 


faucets in the house, to shut off, temporarily, the supply from 
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the tank in order to empty the pipes. This might be ac- | 


complished by cutting off the direct supply at the rising main 
and emptying the tank by opening any of the faucets on the 


first story. This, however, would be a rather slow and awk- | 


ward proceeding. It is much preferable to provide a shut-off 


in the falling main, directly underneath the tank outlet. | 
There are two ways in which this may be arranged. In the | 


first method, shown in Fig. 39, a cistern-valve, resting on a 


} 


FIG. 39. 


valve seat tightly fastened at the tank bottom, is employed, 
worked by means of a pull, lever and crank fixed over the top 
of the cistern. An important adjunct of this valve is the 
small air-tube carried from below the valve seat, as shown, 
above the top of the water in the tank. If this were not pro- 
vided, water would not run out of the faucets and the falling 
main and its branches could not readily be emptied. The 
air-tubing serves, as its name implies, to bring the atmospheric 
pressure to bear upon the water column in the pipes, which 
latter will fall upon opening any of the faucets supplied from 
the falling main. In the second method (Fig. 40), a plain 
water valve or else a lever handle stop-cock is used to shut off 
the water in the tank. The valve or stop must, of course,‘be 
put in an accessible position, and in this case, too, an air pipe 
should be carried from below the stop-cock or valve to the 
top of the tank, as otherwise it will be found very difficult to 
empty the pipes. 

“Every tank requires a pipe of sufficient capacity to remove 
safely any overflowing water in case the ball-cock should acci- 


dentally leak or refuse to shut properly. It is of the utmost 
importance that this overflow pipe be not connected with any 
drain, soil, waste or vent pipe, for water is a ready absorber 
of foul gases which may be contained in the waste pipe system, 
and hence it is absolutely necessary that the overflow be dis- 
posed of in a harmless and safe manner. It is quite common 
to trap the overflow pipe with a deep-seal trap and then to 
lead it to the nearest soil or waste pipe. This practice is 
faulty and utterly to be condemned, for the water in the trap 
will ultimately evaporate, no matter how deep a seal it has, 
and if no overflow occurs—and it ought not to occur with a 
tight-shutting well-fitted ball-cock of good construction—an 
open road will be established for air from the soil pipe to the 


tank. I recommend you, as much the easiest manner to dis- 
pose of the overflow, to run it and discharge it into the nearest 
roof gutter. If this is found impracticable, the overflow pipe 
should be carried to the nearest sink or plumbing fixture 
where its discharge would be in sight, so as to call attention 
to the leak in the ball-cock. 

“Where water is muddy or carries finely suspended organic 
or inorganic matters, these will settle at the bottom of the 
house tank. In such a case it is quite necessary to empty and 
clean the tank often and thoroughly. To empty the tank by 
means of the falling main would be objectionable, as the 
muddy deposit of the tank would thereby be carried into the 
distribution pipes, involving danger of stoppages. This could 
partially be obviated by keeping the outlet leading to the 
falling main at a height of at least 6 inches above the tank 
bottom, but such an arrangement would render it impossible 
to remove all the water from the tank. It is to be recommended, 
therefore, to fit the tank with a blow-off of large size, leading 
from the tank bottom to the same place where to the overflow 


_is carried. It iseven possible to combine both, by using a 


standing tube (See Fig. 38) for the overflow pipe. If it is 
desired to empty the tank the tube is simply lifted and 
removed. 

“T must now explain to you briefly the manner in which I 
propose to arrange the hot water system in your residence. 


| A hot-water boiler, E (Fig. 41), will be placed on a stand, H, 
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Fic. 41. 


in the kitchen alongside of the range. This boiler is a closed 
cylindrical vessel, able to stand a strong pressure of water, 
and serves as a reservoir for hot water. The fire in the 
kitchen range is made use of to heat the water by placing a 
closed vessel of iron, C, usually termed a ‘ water-back,’ and 
connected to the boiler by two pipes, as shown, in a corner or 
at the side of the range so as to have the fire pass over its 
side. Properly speaking, the water-back should be named 
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‘boiler,’ for it is the vessel in which the water is heated, while 
the so-called ‘boiler’ is simply intended as a means of storing 
hot water until it is drawn off at the plumbing fixtures. 
“The boiler, E, is supplied with cold water by means of 
pipe, A, which enters the boiler at the top, but is continued 
inside of the boiler—as shown in dotted lines—to within a few 
inches from its bottom. The lower part of a boiler contains, 
consequently, cold water. From the bottom of the boiler a pipe, 
B, leads the cold water to the lower opening of the iron water- 
back. Here it becomes heated and rises, returning by means 
of pipe, D, from the upper outlet of the water-back into the 
boiler at a point above the inlet for cold water. The heated 
water ascends to the top of the boiler, sinking toward the 
bottom only as it becomes cooled by emission of heat from 
the boiler. The main circulation between the boiler and the 
water-back begins as soon as a fire is lighted in the range, and 
goes on in a direction as indicated in the drawing by the ar- 
rows, as long as there is a fire in the range. A second circu- 
lation of less importance is kept up within the boiler itself, as 
indicated heretofore. One or more hot water pipes, F, are 
taken out from the top of the boiler to carry water to the points 
at which it is desired to draw it. With muddy water a good 
deal of sediment collects at the bottom of a boiler, and it be- 
comes necessary to blow the water off at times. This is ac- 
complished by arranging at the lowest point of the pipe leading 
from the bottom of the boiler to the water-back a sediment- 
cock, Ky to which a hose may be attached if it is desired to 
blow off or empty the boiler. This blow-off pipe is, at times, 
connected to the nearest waste pipe, or run into the trap of 
the kitchen sink, but I prefer, in your house, to have abso- 
lutely no direct connection between a water pipe and any 
waste pipe. If it becomes necessary to open the sediment- 
cock, a pail may easily be placed underneath it, or else a hose 
may be attached to it leading to out-doors. To prevent any 
outsiders from meddling with the cock it will be advisable to 
remove its handle. 

“The pipe, A, which supplies cold water to the boiler may 
be connected either to the rising main, thus supplying the 
boiler by direct or street pressure, or else it may be a part of 
the falling main, when the boiler is supplied from tank pres- 
sure. The latter system is far preferable, as already indi- 
cated, for the following reasons: If a boiler is supplied from 
direct pressure, the danger always exists of a boiler leaking or 
bursting under a heavy water pressure, or owing to repeated 
shocks of water hammer. Moreover, the water-back may 
create a large amount of steam, if the proportion between 
size of water-back and capacity of boiler is ill chosen, and 
particularly so if the water-back is far too large for the work 
it has to do. This will not only cause a rumbling noise so 
frequently encountered in kitchen boilers, but if the fire is 
very brisk it may bring with it the danger of the boiler burst- 
ing. Another danger to which boilers, supplied from the 
street pressure, are subject, is that of collapsing. This may 
occur if a hot water faucet is suddenly opened, whereby the 
cold water entering the boiler condenses the steam and thus 
very suddenly creates a vacuum, whereupon the atmospheric 
pressure on the outside exerts a crushing force on the boiler 
shell. The latter is rarely strong enough in copper boilers to 
prevent their entire collapse, and this is one of the reasons 
why the cheaper, but stronger, iron boilers are used where 
houses are supplied on the direct system. The same accident 
may happen to boilers if the water is removed from them by 
means of the sediment-cock, without taking the precaution of 
opening the kitchen sink faucet in order to prevent the cre- 
ation of a vacuum. When water is drawn off in the street 
mains without warning being given to the occupiers of dwel- 
lings along the street, boilers supplied from the street pres- 


householder should not neglect to shut off the house supply 
pipes and to put the fire out in the range. 

To prevent the bursting and the collapsing of boilers sup 
plied directly from street pressure, a combined vacuum and 
safety-valve is sometimes placed at the top of boilers. ‘The 

safety-valve is intended 

for the escape of sicam 
generated in the water. 
back or boiler, while 
? the vacuum-valve is so 
arranged as to admit 
air in case a vacuum 
should occur at the in- 
side of the boiler. | 
do not have much faith 


7 in the proper working 
of such kitchen boiler 

appendages. Unlike 

S safety-valve of a 
steam boiler, such a 

& device is not constantly 

] looked after, nor is it 
sufficiently often put 

© into operation, hence 

ae the valve is very liable 
to stick just at the time 


when it is required to 
blow off steam. In 
short, such an arrange- 
ment cannot be recom- 
mended, as it is rarely 
efficient and gives rise 
to a false sense of se- 
curity. In my judg- 
2 ment, kitchen boilers 
ought always to be 
Fic. 42. supplied from tank 
pressure. Fig. 42 illustrates the proper way of arranging 
the pipes for a boiler supplied from a tank. The tank is 
shown located on the highest floor of the house, with |all- 
cock, overflow and blow-off pipe, cistern-valve and air-tube, 
pull, lever and crank complete. The black lines indicate cold 
water pipes, a being the rising main, 4 the falling main, sup- 
plying the boiler. Pipe ¢ is the rising hot water main,—that 
is, the pipe leading the hot water from the top of the boiler to 
the fixture on the upper floors. An essential feature of the 
system is the steam-escape or relief pipe, @. This is simply 
an extension of the hot water rising main to a point well above 
the water level in the tank, and there bent over, its end re- 
maining open for the escape of hot water or steam. The ob- 
ject of such an expansion pipe is two-fold. In the first place 
it renders the boiler safe against explosion, as any surplus of 
steam generated in the water-back can readily escape at the 
open end of the relief pipe. Secondly, it efficiently prevents 
the collapsing of a boiler, as it would serve to admit air to the 
boiler in case the water is drawn out. It is usual to make the 
steam escape pipe of a small diameter, but I much prefer to 
retain for it the full diameter of the hot water rising main. 
This increases the expense a trifle, but it also adds to the se- 
curity of the boiler. 
“Pipe ¢, shown in the drawing as returning from the hot 
water pipe supplying the highest fixture in the house to the 
bottom of the boiler, is usually called a ‘return or circulation’ 
pipe. Its object is to enable a person to draw at once hot 
water from any faucet situated at a great distance from the 
kitchen boiler. If the hot water pipe stops, as it usually does 
in ordinary house plumbing, at the highest fixture, the hot 


sure frequently collapse. If proper warning is given, the 


water contained in the long stretch of pipe soon loses its heat, 


and it 
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it becomes necessary to allow a more or 
amount of water to run to waste before obtaining hot | 
water. By adding the circulation pipe ¢, a constant circula- | 
tion is kept up in the hot water distribution system, the | 
water flowing back to the boiler through pipe ¢ as it cools, | 
and being constantly replaced by hot water rising from the | 
top of the boiler. 

“'There is one danger to which hot water apparatus, of all 
kinds, is subject, and that is the bursting of the water-back in | 
winter time. One frequently encounters in newspapers ac- | 
counts of such explosions, which are often the cause of serious | 
injuries to the kitchen servants or, at least, of damage to | 
prope rty. Such accidents are liable to occur whether a boiler | 
is supplied from direct pressure or from a tank, and they can | 
be prevented only by some intelligent care on the part of the | 
householder. The reason of such an explosion, which very | 


often causes the entire destruction of the cooking range, is | 
very simple. If the kitchen fire is allowed to go out on a very | 
cold night, particularly if the kitchen is much exposed, the 
water in the water-back and the connecting pipes may freeze. | 
If the fire is lighted in the morning, steam is generated in the | 
water-back, and inasmuch as the circulation is interrupted | 
and the steam has no exit from which to escape, a powerful | 
pressure is exerted upon the water-back until it finally ex- | 
plodes with great violence. It should be understood that | 
neither.vacuum or safety valve, nor the expansion pipe of the | 
tank supply system, render the system free from the danger | 
of thisaccident. The only sure way to prevent the occurrence | 
of such a disaster is to keep, on cold nights, a fire going in | 
the range, so as to maintain the circulation of water through | 
the water-back. If the fire should accidentally or carelessly | 
be allowed to go out in winter time, it may be a wise precau- | 
tion to ascertain in the morning, before lighting a fire, if the | 
water is frozen in the connecting pipes between the boiler and | 
the water-back. This can be done, if the pipes are arranged | 
as shown in Fig. 41, by opening the sediment-cock K, which, | 
however, should be placed closer to the range than shown. | 
As long as water is delivered from it, it is very probable that 
the water in the water-back is not frozen, as the freezing | 
would begin at the pipes, not at the water-back, for the range | | 
is apt to retain some of its heat for a long time. 


“Kitchen boilers are made of riveted wrought iron and of | 


| 


copper. If-of iron they are always galvanized, in order to | 


prevent the iron from rusting. If of copper they are tinned 


on the inside. In neither case should water for culinary | 
operations be drawn from a boiler. As commonly made, gal- | 
vanized iron boilers are able to withstand a heavier pressure | 
than copper boilers; for this reason they are usually selected | 


wherever the supply is directly from tank pressure. There is 
very little danger of such a boiler collapsing. I, however, 


much prefer a copper boiler, which can also be had, although | 


at a greater expense, of sufficient strength. Such a boiler 


should always be subjected to a heavy pressure test before | 
being put to use. If supplied from a tank under a uniform | 
and moderate pressure, as is preferable for reasons already | 
stated, and if arranged as shown in Fig. 42, it is free from the | 


danger of collapsing or bursting. Boilers should be set on a 
galvanized cast iron boiler stand of such a height as to bring 
the hottom of the boiler slightly above the lower water-back | 


“The size of the kitchen boiler depends upon the num- 
ber of plumbing fixtures to be supplied with hot water, 
| also, to some extent, upon the size of the range and water- 
back. A large water-back requires a large boiler to avoid 
the undue generation of steam and the quick wearing out 
and cracking of the hot water pipes near the dome-head 
of the boiler. As the laundry is also to receive hot water 
from the kitchen boiler, I advise you to use a boiler of 80 


gallons capacity.” 
— William Paul Gerhard. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OVER THE WAY. 


I am called a queer old woman, 
Eccentric, | ought to say, 

As the gold and gems in my coffers piled 
Forma halo around my way. 


Here in the heart of the city— 
The populous, busy place— 

I love to watch the stream of life 
Between my curtains of lace. 


Away from the hard world’s coldness, 
In the midst of perfume and song, 

I sit and watch, unaffected they say, 
The hurrying, jostling throng. 


My home is a marble mansion, 
But over across the street 

As tho’ a hand too full had dropped 
It down at my very feet, 


Stands a tiny, one-story dwelling, 
Poor, but cozy and neat, 

And at one of the windows small and clean 
Blooms a blush-rose tall and sweet. 


Every morning a shy, sweet maiden 
With face that rivals the rose, 

Leans tenderly over the blossoms fair 
While her cheeks like a rose bud glows. 


Three merry, mischievous children 
Climb round her and nod and smile 

At the passers-by in the street below, 
Tho’ I know who she looks for the while. 


A tall broad-shouldered young fellow, 
With a face both honest and true, 
And a smile revealing the loyal heart— 

Tho’ in cities one finds so few! 


And the eyes of my rosebud maiden— 
A half-open bud she is— 

Show the secret she tries so hard to conceal 
From everyone’s eyes but his. 


Thro’ the day she sings at her housework, 
Or laughs with the babies three— 

For my neighbors are orphans over the way, 
Though very dear to me. 


Then at night—can I tell you the rapture 
That shines in my neighbor’s face, 

As she looks for her lover, and so do I, 
Behind my satin and lace ? 


His face, grown weary with striving 
Against the rough tide of fate, 

Lights up as tho’ sunbeams had fallen thereon 
When he sees the rosebuds that wait. 


connection. A good circulation is obtained by making the | 


upper or return pipe, from the water-back to the range, 
a size larger than the lower one. In ordinary work the 


connecting pipes are made of lead, but brass or copper | 


pipes, strongly brazed, are preferable. The top of the boiler | 
should be of a dome-head shape, as this renders it much | 
Stronger than a flat-head boiler. It should be fitted with 
a number of couplings for connection with the distribution 
pipe system. 


No doubt I’m a queer old woman, 
Weary and lonely and old, 
| But just for one day of a rapture like theirs 
I would give my lands and gold! 


| So, “ unaffected,”’ they tell me, 


Worn and weary and gray, 

I watch—while my heart grows young again— 

My neighbors over the way. 

—J. K. Ludlum. 
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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 
KEEPING HousE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How ir Has 
BEEN Dene. How iT MAy BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT TO DO WITH A SOUP BONE. 


DON’T think there is any more painful fact con- 
nected with a small income than one’s inability 
to do anything for the distress one hears of,” 
said Harry as he chipped an egg at breakfast on 
Sunday morning.” 

“T feel that too, very keenly, but are you think- 
ing of any special instance?” 

“Yes, a poor fellow was killed a few weeks 
ago on the track here and he left a delicate wife 
and three little children, they were taking upa 
collection on the cars for her yesterday, I con- 
tributed my mite of course, but what are a few dollars ina 
case like that. They say he had been out of work for 
weeks before he got the employment that led to his death, 
and that if some more permanent help does not reach them, 
they will be near starvation this winter.” 

“Oh surely not, certainly not, if people only know of the 
distress, each one will do a little, and so very little will keep 
hunger from them,” said Molly confidently. 

“Well, I hope so, but unfortunately times are very hard, 
and these people are strangers, while all Greenfield charity is 
needed for the well-known poor.” 

“Well I believe in eachone doing the duty that lies before 
them without waiting to see if others do theirs. We are 
strangers here too, so perhaps we have the best right to help 
those like ourselves.” 

“But my dear Molly,” expostulated Harry, we can but just 
meet our own expenses?” 

“T know, but if there is any real need we must do our part, 
not, as I should like to do it, for to a needy family I would 
/ike to give beefsteak and comforts as well as necessities, but 
that we can’t do. What we can we will. Can we spare a 
dollar a month do you think from our twenty dollars margin ?” 

“Why of course, if you say so.” 

“T do, if necessary. I will see the woman and judge if the 
need is very pressing, and then perhaps, some of our neigh- 
bors will do something.” ° 

“You're a brick, Molly, my dear, but what you may be think- 
ing of I don’t know.” 

“If the necessity is great I can do something, if it is not 
the woman may despise what I can do.” 

No more was said, but next morning on her way back from 
the depot, after seeing Harry off, she went to a row of tiny 
tenements, built on the street through which the railroad 
passed, evidently the homes of the very poor; and in one of 
which she was told Mrs. Gibbs was to be found. 

In the very poorest of the very poor little group, she found 
the widow and her fatherless children, the oldest only five, 
the youngest not six weeks old. The mother looked so frail 
and white that Molly’s heart ached to think that what she 
could do, was hardly the sort of help this poor soul needed. 
Surely beef tea, and milk and eggs, and every nourishing thing 
was required to build up that fragile frame? And all she 
would be sure of giving was bread, and occasionally perhaps 
a savory meal. How she wished she knew more people 
whom she might influence for the right kind of help! 

She talked to Mrs. Gibbs, and learned that her poor hus- 
band had only been in work a fortnight after being months 
idle from sickness, when the accident happened, and that the 
baby was only three days old, when its father died. 

“ At first every one was good, they came and helped me, 


and did a great deal but there are so many needing help. | 
could not expect it all to be given to me, and I did think | 
might get a little sewing when I was out of bed, but I have no 
machine, and so I can only earn a few cents a week. What 
I should have done I don’t know if a kind gentleman hadn't 
made a collection in his car for me, and brought me on Sat- 
urday twelve dollars, which is owing for two months rent. 

* And you will have it a// to pay away?” cried Molly. 

“Yes ma’am I must, but oh, I’m so thankful to have it. ‘Ihe 
dread of losing the roof over us, is worse than hunger or any 
thing. 

‘“* But surely you have not needed food ?” 

The tears came to the woman’s eyes. 

“I’m never hungry, but the children are, and yet I think 
if I could get good food for a week or two, I should get strong 
and could do work.” 

“That food she must have,” thought Molly. “ At all events 
for a few days she shall have half a pound of steak ora chop. 
I believe her. That delicate look is semi-starvation.” 

Molly bought at the butcher’s that morning one pound of 
the tender side of the round steak, it cost 16 cents, and she 
intended Mrs. Gibbs to have one third for three days. 

“Then when she has one nourishing solid meal a day s\ie 
can make up on other things, and the dollar we have squee sed 
out for her, must be made to go as far as possible. 

When Molly had made her clear soup on Saturday she had 
looked regretfully at the couple of pounds of meat and vexe- 
tables that were strained from it, wishing she knew to whom 
to give it, as her own family was not large enough to need it, 
and hoping some one might ask for food at the door. She 
had kept it, also about a cup of the soup that was thick at the 
bottom, (the richest part although for appearance sake it must 
not be used with c/ear soup.) 

She had a use for it now, it would make a savory hash, jot 
nourishing enough for an invalid like Mrs. Gibbs to depend 
on, but good for her children, and herself, in addition to tic 
steak. 

Marta was busy washing, so, soon after eleven Molly 
chopped the meat and vegetables quite fine, added about a 
third the quantity of cold mashed potato to it, a teaspoontul 
of Worcestershire sauce and a tablespoonful of flour. ‘This 
she moistened with a half cup of the soup and seasoned it 
with pepper and salt. Then she greased a deep yellow pie 
plate put the hash in it and set it in the oven. 

Having some kind of hot bread every morning, Molly used 
very little bread. She had made a loaf on Saturday which 
was more than half left. She must give that, and make a few 
quick rolls for their own dinner. 

While the hash was getting brown she puta pint of flour 
to dry and warm, and the third of a cake of compressed yeas! 
to dissolve in a cup of warm milk, into which, when we!! 
mixed, she stirred a tablespoonful of butter till it got soft, 
and then the beaten yolk of an egg, two teaspoonfuls of sugar 
and half one of salt. 

She made a hole in the flour, poured in the milk, etc., and 
stirred them “together adding a little more warm milk till it 
was a thick paste, too stiff for batter yet not stiff enough for 
dough, just as stiff as it would be stirred with a spoon, di 
beat it for five minutes, and then set it, covered with a clot!i, 
in a warm place. 

The hash was now quite brown and as she had no one | 
send to-day, put on her bonnet and took it and the bread and 
piece of steak to Mrs. Gibbs, begging her to cook and eat 
the latter for herself. 

“T will for baby’s sake, thank you, oh thank you.” 

At two o’clock tle rolls Molly had set had risen to the top 
of the bowl—which had been half full—she beat them down 
with a spoon thoroughly, covered them again and put them to 
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rise and in an hour they were again light. It was beaten down, | 


Molly meant to have dinners that were as little trouble as 


a dozen gem pans were greased, and a scant tablespoonful of | possible on Monday, feeling that as it was washing day, 


the paste put into each—the paste was so thick and ropy, that | 
it was difficult to take up with a spoon, and a floured knife | 
helped the performance—there was a small cupful left, and to | 
this Molly put a teaspoonful more sugar, and put it into a 
small round tin pan (that had once* evidently been a dipper.) | 
This was for breakfast, they were all now put to rise. In | 
half an hour they looked like little balloons rising out of the | 
pans. They were brushed lightly over with warm milk and 
put in the oven—the rolls took fifteen minutes, the breakfast | 
cake twenty-five to bake. 

The chicken pie Molly had made for Sunday had only been 
half eaten, as there had been three-quarters of a pound of 
veal in it as well as the chicken whose drumsticks by the way | 
she had reserved for Monday morning’s breakfast, prepared 
in the following way : 

The bone and sinews were taken out when the feet were 
removed in this way, the yellow skin only was cut, and the 
sinews then drawn out, and their places filled with a force- 
meat made of veal chopped very fine, with an equal proportion 
of salt pork. Molly had bought enough veal on Saturday for 
dinner and the pie, and she took a very small piece of that 


cooked in the latter, for her forcemeat, of which there was 
needed only two scant tablespoonfuls altogether, and just 
enough of the jelly to moisten it. She seasoned the force- 
meat rather highly, then filled the place of the removed bone 
with it, taking care not to pack it too tight, sewed up the 
opening (having left a good piece of the skin of the thigh, on 
the legs when removing them,) wrapped each in a very thin 
slice of pork, tied them round and floured and baked them 
ina sharp oven twenty-five minutes, and they were brown 
and crisp when taken up. 

To make the pie presentable for dinner at small expense 
she had ordered a dozen large oysters, the oyster liquor was 
strained, a tablespoonful of butter and half one of flour put 
in a s,ucepan, stirred till they bubbled, then the cold pie, all 
but the pastry, added to it, with part of the oyster liquor and 
the oysters. The pastry was cut into neat pieces, the ragged 
edges trimmed away, and put into the oven to get hot, while 
Molly chopped a tablespoonful of parsley very fine. 

When the fricassee came to the boiling point, it was care- 
fully stirred round and the parsley sprinkled in, and then the 
oysters were left five minutes to plump. While doing this 
she directed Marta to prepare a fondue telling her to put a 
tablespoonful of butter and one of flour in a small saucepan, 
stir them till they bubbled, and then to add a gill of milk to 
them. 

“That is really thick white sauce you see Marta, you will 
soon know of how many things a good white sauce is the 
foundation. Stir to prevent burning. Now add to it the two 
ounces of cheese I told you to grate, and a level saltspoonful 
of salt, and as much pepper as will go on the end of the salt- 
spoon. Now youcan take it off the fire, and turn it into a bowl, 
beat the yolks of two eggs light, and stir them to it. Now while 
you dish and dress the cabbage, and take up the potatoes and 
fricassee, I will beat the whites of three eggs solid.” 

Molly wanted to see if Marta remembered how the cabbage 
was dressed the last time, and left her to it. 

When the vegetables were ready the fricassee was taken 
up, the chicken and veal laid in the center of the dish, the 
oysters round it, and the strips of pastry at the four corners. 


Now the whites of eggs were stirred to the fondue gently, it | 


was poured into a small buttered dish, which it only half filled, 


Marta should have less to do when it could be avoided. 
Therefore the bill of fare was only 
Chicken and Oyster Fricassee. 
Cabbage. 
Fondue. 


She had also bought again a forequarter of lamb, so that 
she might see how far Marta had profited by her instrucfions. 


Potatoes. 
Peaches and Cream. 


| She would vary the cooking somewhat, but the cutting and 


arrangement of the joint would be the same. She noted in 
her account book that evening : 


Lamb, $1 10 
Cream, 10 
Oysters, 15 
Butter, 3 lbs., 45 
Eggs, 2 dozen, 50 
Peaches, 4 quarts, 20 
Total, 2 50 


She had learnt that the last week she had ordered too little 
butter and needed three pounds instead of two. 


CHAPTER 
MOLLY AND MRS. LENNOX ON THE RUFFLE QUESTION—FRICAS- 
SEED MUTTON-——CABBAGE AGAIN, 


Marta, unpromising as her appearance was, had shown 
considerable aptitude for cooking, but about the house gen- 
erally she was rather hopeless. She had succeeded already 
in smashing two of the pretty ornaments Molly had on her 
bureau, and therefore the latter had decided to trust her to 
touch nothing that required careful handling. She was hope- 
lessly mixed too, about laying the table. The breakfast was 
laid as for dinner and wice versa, and the result was that 
Molly did not depend on her to do either, it being easier to do 
them herself. When she had kept house a few years longer 
she learnt that to do things herself was, in spite of the 
proverb, the way zo¢ to get them done well by any one else. 
But the trouble was so slight she did not think it worth while 
to struggle against it. 

She meant to have exactly the same dinner as last Tuesday, 
only she had shoulder of lamb roasted instead of breast. She 
stood by while Marta cut the shoulder out, and then read over 
the recipe for tomato soup, and lemon pie, pastry for which 
was left from the chicken pie Saturday, and then left her to 
cook the dinner alone, while she went to Mrs. Lennox ac- 
cording to her promise. 

She found that lady busy ironing. She looked white and 
exhausted, and yet there was a large pile of little clothes all 
trimmed by the mother’s industrious fingers, and, alas, 
trimmed so much. 

Yet who could not understand a mother’s desire to see her 
children dressed prettily, when it cost only a few hours more 
time, a little more fatigue to make them so? and how few are 
able to blend beauty and strict simplicity, although when it 
is blended the result is more charming than any dictate of 
fashion ? 

“Let me help you iron for an hour. We need not begin 
cooking just yet, if you saved the mutton broth, as there is no 
gravy to make. 

“Yes, I saved it, but you mustn’t think of ironing, please 
don’t.” 

“Td like it. Iam not expert, but every little helps,-and 


| your instruction will do me good. Let me go on with that 


and it was put to bake while the first part of the dinner was | 


eaten. 
“This will be done, directly it is golden brown, and you 
must bring it to table a¢ once, as it will fall if left standing. 


ruffle, while you get some thing I can’t do. My Marta is 


| ironing to-day, but by the look of things I’m afraid I shall 
have to learn myself in order to teach her, if she proves 
teachable. 
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“Troning I have learned to do pretty well from necessity. 
I only wish I had been brought up to do everything, it would 
all have come so much easier to me.” 

“ But it seems to me you can do so many things well,” said 
Molly. “You sew so beautifully, and this ironing would 
shame most people who have been brought up to do it.” 

* Ves, I can do anything I make up my mind to do, so can 
most people, I think.” 

Yes, and that is why if an educated woman is forced into 
unaccustomed fields of work she does it better than those 
who are professedly working women, better in every case, 
where sinew is not the chief desideratum.” 

“Only” rejoined Mrs. Lennox, “she works with brains 
and hands too, and that is why the work tires her so much 
more than those who work mechanically.” 

“T suppose so. I am a strong young woman and have 
never known a day’s sickness, yet I notice I am tired to death 
after a couple of hours in the kitchen, while Marta, who has 
been doing the hard work, and been on herfeet hours longer, 
is fresh, and has to go on working while I can rest. Yet 
that thought makes me very tolerant of a servant’s short- 
comings, seeing my own limitations.” 

Molly was busy ironing the ruffle of a child’s petticoat as 
she spoke, and Mrs. Lennox said, partly in explanation 
perhaps: “I dare say you think I’m foolish to trim my chil- 
dren’s clothes, and make myself so much work; but if you use 
cheap materials they look really quite plain. Mr. Lennox 
constantly quotes the beauty of simplicity, and points to the 
pictures of English children, as if I couldn’t see the beauty 
as well as he. But simplicity is costly, or dowdy. A shilling 
calico or crossbar made “ Kate Greenaway” fashion would 
look a poverty-stricken effort, while in linen or fine nainsook 
or India muslin, they are charming. Flimsy materials won’t 
hang well unless they are trimmed, at the same time I do 
think I am wearing myself out for the sake of appearance, 
and often resolve that I will never make or iron another ruffle.” 

Molly had no experience as a mother of a family to offer 
poor strenuous Mrs. Lennox, whom she found a much 
brighter and more sensible woman than she had at first sup- 
posed. Yet she did feel that the ruffle question was a very 
serious one. 

“T hardly dare say anything about the matter, because I 
have so little experience, but I do feel that you are not strong 
enough to do such ironing as this, and yet as you say, poor 
material plainly made, looks mean. How would it be to give 
up wash goods for every-day use and wear dark blue flannel 

for a while, Even wealthy people do that at the seaside, and 
one flannel frock will cost no more than the four calico ones 
that take its place ?” 

“T have thought of it, and I do believe I will make an 
effort another summer, but when you’ve so many children 
the frocks come down from one to another, and the only one 
I have ever to get mew for, is the eldest, but next year I’ll get 
her a flannel frock and see how it works; but though light 
flannel is really cool, she will fancy she’s hot if she sees her 
sisters in cotton.” 

“ Now, if you'll tell me where your cold meat is I will show 
you how the cold mutton may be made a very nice dish.” 

The meat and broth was soon before her, and by her direc- 
tion Mrs. Lennox peeled and sliced two large onions and put 
them on to boil. 

“What vegetables did you intend having.” 

“I’ve been so busy ironing, that I did not think of any- 
thing but potatoes, though Mr. Lennox does like a second 
one.” 

“T see you have cabbage in the garden and corn.” 

“Yes, but the corn is too old, and the cabbage there is no 
time for, besides we have it so seldom because I have to cook 


it in the morning so that the terrible smell may be out of the 
house before Mr. Lennox comes home, he is so fastidious, 
though I must say, the smell of cabbage is something any 
one not fastidious, might object to.” ' 

“ How long do you boil it?” 

“ Oh, two hours, sometimes more.” 

“Do you mind my boiling it to-night ?” 

Mrs. Lennox stared. She had some confidence in Molly, 
yet cabbage for dinner, and it was now after five, was some- 
thing absurd. 

“ But it won’t be done ?” 

“Oh yes, I see the kettle is full and boils. I am quite sure 
you won’t believe me unless I show you; but I do assure you 
there is no unpleasant odor about cabbage boiled as the Eng. 
lish boil it, and in Europe it is considered the most whole- 
some of vegetables.” 

Mrs. Lennox listened politely. 

“T will get a cabbage of course.” She left the kitchen for 
the purpose, and Molly smiled. She knew Mrs. Lennox was 
thinking, what others less polite had said to her, “ but we 
like our cabbage very well done,” as if Molly must preter it 
half raw. 

Molly had cut from the bones of roast and boiled quite a 
large dish of meat and the onions being tender she poured 
off the water from them, put to them a tablespoonfu! of 
butter and one of flour with salt and pepper. As she was 
stirring them about, Mrs. Lennox brought in the cabbage, 
and cutting away leaves and part of core as Molly directed, 
laid it in water and half filled a good sized pot with boiling 
water and set it in the range. 

“ For your six o’clock dinner, it must be well drained and 
go into that water at half past five.” 

“T obey unquestioningly, but I confess to strong doubts as 
to whether we mean the same thing by boiled cabbage,” 
laughing. 

“TI know we don’t,” said Molly maliciously. “ Wil! you 
look at this? I am going to pour in a half pint of the broth 
which I find you did flavor with vegetables.” 

“Yes, I’m not so ungrateful as to neglect your instructions, 
after the success of our Saturday night’s dinner. (It should 
be mentioned that on Sunday Mrs. Lennox had come to tell 
Molly how good it was, and how much enjoyed.) There was 
some left, very little, and a little kidney from yesterday's 
breakfast, the children did not take any of that. This morn- 
ing I warmed both together with a very little of that broth, 
and they made another good breakfast, and I felt that | had 
achieved something.” 

“That was a splendid idea, so few people think what two or 
three odds and ends put together will do, though each may 
be so little as to be almost worthless alone. Real economical 
management lies in this dovetai/ing one thing with another. 
This is what English and Americans know so little, and the 
French so well.” 

“T see that sauce is now like onion sauce, but less white.” 

“Tt is onion sauce, made with broth instead of milk. Now 
we will lay the meat in and leave it to steep in this sauce at 
the back of the range, where it will keep at boiling point but 
not boil. The last thing add a teaspoonful of vinegar ora 
few capers.” 

Now the cabbage. 

“Ves, I’m waiting for that miracle,” said Mrs. Lennox 
coming with it in the colander, after shaking the water well 
out. “I shall lay the blame on your shoulders if Mr. Len 
nox’s olfactories are offended, he will forgive you anything, 
since through you, we have lived better and spent a dollar 
less in three days. There is nothing truer, than that the way 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach.” 

“Then we must take that path” said Molly merrily. “The 
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cabbage needs a tablespoonful of salt added and a half tea- 
spoonful of soda.” 

“] shall wait and see the success of the cabbage” added 
Molly laughing, when she had seen it boiling furiously, 
“although the meat is done,so I may iron another piece 
or two. 

Both took up their irons and after a few minutes Mrs. 
Lennox exclaimed : 

“It is positively true!” 

“What is?” 

“That cabbage has no disagreeable smell.” 

“No, but it would have if you left it on the stove to cook 
slowly for an hour or two. It is the long s/ow cooking in /ittle 
water, that ruins it, and all green vegetables.” 

Mrs. Lennox now prepared to lay the cloth, and when she 
returned to the kitchen Molly had taken up the cabbage and 
pressed it. It was bright pale green, streaked where the 
heart was, with creamy white. 

“Ts that the cabbage? and is it done ?” 

“Try for yourself. You see it isfar more tender than when 
slowly boiled, and is marrowy as spinach.” 

“So it is? but how did you find it out.” 

“| didn’t. I was told by an English lady. I had noticed 
that all English cooking books gave twenty minutes to half 
an hour to boil cabbage, while ours always say two hours. 
And I noticed too, it was never alluded to as a coarse rank 
vegetable, and asked an explanation from her, and she also 
told me she never dared eat cabbage here, for fear of indi- 
gestion; but I never yet found any one who believed me 
when | told them cabbage should only be boiled twenty-five 
minutes, nor can I induce them totry it. They all think that 
I prefer half-raw cabbage. Now I leave you to dress it as 
you like, for I must run home. 

“[ shall just put pepper, salt and butter on it, it looks so 
pretty, and to think, there is only a pleasant odor!” 

“When Molly reached home she found Marta looking very 
scared.” 

“What is wrong?” asked Molly, sure that some disaster 
had occurred. 

Marta silently pointed to the soup which looked like pink 
curds and whey, then turning rather sulkily to the stewed 
tomatoes, she evidently expected to be scolded. 

Molly said nothing for the moment, but opened the oven 
and found the shoulder of lamb beautifully brown, and other 
things doing well; she was heartily glad there was something 
to praise. 

“You've made a mistake with the soup, Marta; but every- 
thing else looks very nice. That meat is done as well as I 
could do it. Now in the first place you were in too great a 
hurry. The milk and tomato were only to go together the 
last thing, but that hasn’t caused the milk to curdle. You 
cannot have read your recipe over, as you made it and for- 
gotten the soda?” 

“No, | put the soda in.” 

Molly felt she could not be speaking the truth, but when 
she tasted the soup, found she was. 

Ps Well, I don’t understand this. Tell me exactly how you 

id it.” 

Marta rehearsed her movements and then it turned out she 
had put the soda in ast, after the tomato, and of course it had 
curdled before that. She explained this, told her to strain 
the soup, and then went to prepare the table quickly, for 
Harry would be home in a minute. 

On the whole, although the soup was a failure, Molly was 
satisfied with Marta’s first unaided efforts. The lemon pie 
in spite of her own admonition to handle the paste very little, 
she had pressed with her thumb round the edge, to make it 
smooth no doubt, the consequence was the paste was nice and 


short, but bore no resemblance to puff paste, either in ap- 
pearance or in eating, but Molly had not expected anything 
better, and reserved comments until the next time when she 
would again show her how to use pastry. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PREPARING TO SAVE WORK—BROWN THICKENING—WHITE 
THICKENING—CARAMEL, 


Molly had resolved the first opportunity to prepare two or 
three articles for her storeroom which would simplify work 
for Marta, and indeed, she herself had feit the lack already 
of these very articles. 

Brown thickening saves a great deal of standing over the 
fire and stirring of butter and flour together, when it is ready, 
and if thickening of soup or stews is entrusted to inexperi- 
enced hands, it often results in something very different from 
what it should be, while with ready prepared thickening, 
(roux, the French call it,) a blunder is less possible. 

The ironing being out of the way then on Wednesday, she 
resolved to make that and several other things, or rather to 
superintend while Marta carried out her orders. 

“Marta, put half a pound of butter in a small saucepan or bowl 
to melt, and while it is doing so, weigh and sift half a pound 
of flour. Skim the butter, now pour it off carefully from the 
milk that has settled at the bottom into another small thick 
saucepan, and stir into it the flour. Keep on stirring till it is 
bright brown. Watch carefully that it doesn’t burn, that is 
almost dark enough. In saying bright brown I mean a rich 
golden brown, not dark like coffee. Now put it into this 
littlke marmalade jar and when it is cold lay a piece of paper 
on top and put it away for use. It will keep for months, and 
when I tell you to thicken any brown gravy, use this for the 
purpose instead of fresh butter and flour. The flavor is richer 
than any hastily made thickening.” . 

“ Now we will make some white thickening. Wash out the 
saucepan, melt the butter, half a pound, just in the same way. 
Now stir in it half a pound of flour, keep on stirring as long 
as you can, before it beginsto change color. It must not de at 
all brown, yet the flour must be well cooked. Therefore stir 
it in a cooler spot than the other. When the flour no longer 
smells raw, put it into a small bowl. Cover as you did the 
other and put it away. This is for white thickening, for fric- 
assee or to dress vegetables, etc.” 

“Now wash the saucepan again, and we will make some 
caramel for coloring. Put in it a cup of sugar and a quarter 
cup of water. Let them boil till it begins to change color, 
then watch it carefully. Tilt the saucepan from all sides so 
that it may get equally brown. The moment it is all nearly 
black, but before it chars in the least, put to it a cup of boil- 
ing water, take care of yourself for it sputters a good deal. 
Now let it boil till it is all dissolved, and like very dark syrup. 
A teaspoonful of this or less will give a fine color to gravy or 
soup if not dark enough in itself. It will also color icing for 
cake or custard and in fact is always very useful. 

—Catherine Owen. 


[ The next number will treat of Marketing, Apple Puddings, 
Liver and Bacon, Braised Beef, Boiling Puddings, Rolls, Rye Bread 
and Scotch Hotch Potch. Mollie economizes her own table. More 
marketing on economical principles.) 


Dr. FOTHERGILL, a greatly respected English authority on dys- 
pepsia, speaks strongly in favor of milk puddings and stewed fruits 
for the dyspeptic, the bilious, and the gouty. He says: “ Sugar is 
undoubtedly objectionable to many, but it is by no means necessary 
to add sugar to stewed fruit. If the acidity be neutralized by alittle 
bi-carbonate of soda, the natural sweetness of the fruit will be 
brought out and the dish be made more agreeable than though arti- 
ficially-made sugar were added.” 
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Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
VISITOR AND VISITED—L. 
VISITOR. 
EXICOGRAPHERS put down as obsolete. 
—‘Hospitate ; to be the recipient of hos- 
pitality.” 

They may be right in assuming that we 
do not need the word. We surely want 
something to express the active-passive 
receptive condition of the benefits and 
graces of hospitality. The term itself has 
been so far estranged from the root, hosfes, 

a guest—as to relieve the said recipient of all responsibility 
and to double the burdens of the host. As the relations of 
the two are popularly regarded, the visitor is not even the 
crust of the loaf, binding it into form and comeliness, yet part 
and parcel of the generous whole. He is more like the taste- 
less shell from which we sip Roman punch and ices—taking 
nothing from, and giving nothing to what it holds. It isa 
common saying that few people know how to entertain. Cor- 
onachs are chanted over the tender graces of the dead 
virtue of hospitality ; tomes written upon the possibilities of 
resuscitation. A sure evidence of the vitality of the principle 
in the human mind and heart is offered in the truth that few 
sighs and little ink are expended in recrimination. Yet the 
children in the market-place complained—“ We have piped 
unto you and ye have not danced.” 

If we would have successful hosts, we must have guests who 
appreciate and do their duty as seconds to the principals in 
the duett. Hospitality as a fas seu/ must always be a failure. 
It comes to pass by the curious reversal of positions we 
deprecate, that a bidden guest often accepts an invitation 
with the mien of one who grants a boon. If the hospitable 
request be made verbally, he hesitates, demurs, “is not quite 
sure that he can manage it,” and having thus deprived the 
act of the little graciousness it might possess when the ques- 
tion is of the receipt, not the bestowal of a favor, finally 
agrees to “come if he can.” 

You, the host, or hostess of the patronizing visitor, know 
from this beginning, what will be his deportment while he re- 
mains under your roof-tree, eats and drinks of your best, and 
suffers you to amuse him. He is your master and critic; ifhe 
be amiable, your defence against yourself in judgment of de- 
ficiencies that might incommode His Royal Littleness. I have 
had such an one apologize for my apple-sauce and condone my 
coffee, when I had not hinted at a fault in either. Aware 
though you may be, that he is your inferior in everything, 
including politeness, duty compels you to submit to his 
condescension, to let pass unchallenged arrogance, boor- 
ishness, real insolence,—while he is sheltered by the xgis of 
Guesthood. 

The reason for this is plain. The number of well-bred 
people in every community is in humiliating disproportion to 
that of the under-bred. You have ministered to the vanity of 
a small-souled or ignorant being, who, by an odd system of 
inflation known to his kind, is lifted by the honor done him 
above those from whom it came. 

“ Really, now,” said the ingenuously-stupid scion of a 
wealthy house to a lady who invited him to a party, “ I have 
been out so many nights lately that I am awfully tired, you 
know. Can’t you let me off, this once ?” 

“* With pleasure, now and always,” was the amused rejoinder. 

The man whose heart, or head, or both, do not tell him that 
your desire to see him within your doors, and not his consent 
to be there, is the compliment paid by one person to another, 
can never “hospitate””’ with you in the subtler sense of the 
obsolete verb. It carries with it an implication of reciprocity 
which fine spirits invariably recognize. 


Receive, as a visitor elect, the proposition of your acquaip. 
tance that you shall come to his home, for what it is,—an ac 
of good-will, and flattery of the most delicate kind. So fa 
from presuming upon it you should strive to justify his xood 
opinion of you by modest genial behavior that will be a tacit a¢. 
knowledgment of obligation. Make him proud, not ashamed 
of his friend. The truest breeding is that which teaches the 
sojourner for an hour, a day, or month beneath another's 
roof, to fit cozily into the family-groove. Life should rup 
more smoothly for the household because you are with them, 
whereas, in too many instances, the train is shunted jarringly 
upon another track, and nothing seems home-like until the 
disturbing influence is withdrawn. 

One of the best men I ever knew, a gentle-hearted, |:rge. 
souled Christian scholar, contrived to make himself so obnox. 
ious as a visitor in other men’s houses that a hint of his 
coming threw hosts, servants and children into a panic. He 
would have stepped aside into a puddle to spare the life of ay 
angle-worm, but his mild request that a cup of strong, freshly- 
made coffee might be sent to his bed-room at six o’clock every 
morning obliged mistress or cook to rise in the raw winter 
dawn to prepare it. Atbreakfast, he took (or was miserble,) 
a special brand of chocolate which was not procuralle in 
country places; he could eat no bread or muffins that were 
compounded with eggs, and never touched pork, veal or fish. 
Dinner during his stay was served by request at five, instead 
of at six, the usual hour. A bottle of Rhine wine was set at 
his plate ; certain vegetables were indispensable to his com- 
fort and others so disagreeable to sight and smell that they 
were tabooed entirely. A lunch of sponge-cake (home-made) 
and brandied fruit furnished a night cap without which sleep 
was impossible. The bedstead was turned so that the exrliest 
morning rays might not strike upon his eyes, and was further- 
more, propped on two hassocks into an inclined plane to 
encourage the flow of blood toward the extremities. 

An excellent divine, portly and rubicund, carries his daily 
health-bread in his valise wherever he goes. On one occasion 
it was left accidentally on the sideboard, and sliced by an inno- 
cent servant for general use at supper-time. The owner iden- 
tified it at a glance, and with great presence of mind called the 
host’s attention to the blunder. With the mien of an injured 
saint, he eyed in speechless emotion the servant who collected 
the desecrated fragments in a plate and set it beside him. 
He next inquired what kind of tea was on the tray, and on 
being told, shook his head mournfully and supped on bread 
and water. 

perceive, Madam,” he moralized, when the uncon 
fortable party arose from their chairs, “If I had not brought 
my bread I must have starved.” 

Both of these men were to all appearance in robust /vealth. 
Both should have remained at home, or, if compelle:! to go 
from place to place, should have taken themselves ani load 
of idiosyncracies to a hotel where they could pay in <ollars 
and cents for the luxury of pancreatic caprice. 

Dyspeptics must live? Resisting the temptation to pla 
giarize Talleyrand’s reply to the lampooner who offered the 
same plea—“ Je ne vois pas la necessite’’—let me urge the | roader 
principle of the greatest good to the greatest number. If 
there is nothing fit for you as an invalid to eat on your host's 
menu, take the alternative of bodily suffering rather than 
wound the kind hearts of the caterers. If not prepared to 
do this, you are physically unfit to “hospitate ” comfortably 
with your best friend. 

Doubly unfit, in spirit and breeding, is he who without the 
excuse of ill-health thinks to add to his personal consequence 
by display of disfavor of what is set before him. Leave regt 
men behind when you cross the threshold of your neighbors 
house. ‘The parade of your individual appetites disgusts 
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others in proportion as it interests yourself. You need | 
not drink coffee if you prefer tea, of which there is none on 
the table. Water is a fashionable beverage and may be 
chosen without expatiation on the biliary derangement or 
nervous disorder that makes it imprudent for you “to touch 
cofiee or chocolate.” It is never even pardonable to say that 
you do not like anything offered to you. You might as well 
inform the disconcerted hostess that her effort to provide for 
your comfort and enjoyment is a bungling mistake. As a safe 
rule of general application, the less you say as to the inner 
works of your bodily structure, the better. 

Mungo Park had taken a bite of a greasy-looking cake of 
whitish paste dotted with black, tendered him by an African 
woman of whom he had begged a night’s lodging, when, 
drawing nearer to the light, he saw that the specks were 
large ants. 

“J great disgust I was on the point of throwing it away,” 
he says. ‘“ But, reflecting that to do this would give pain to 
my kind hostess who had set before me the best of her store, 
[ refrained, and ate it instead.” 

I have sat at Christian men’s feasts with millionaires and 
savants, Who might have taken a lesson in genuine refine- 
ment from the ragged traveler in the Kaffir kraal. 

In the matter of hours for meals, for rising and retiring, con- 
form without hesitation or comment to those of the hospitable 
household. It is underbred and selfish to keep breakfast 
waiting, because you have overslept yourself, or dinner or tea, 
while you have prolonged a drive or a walk unseasonably. If 
a meal is well cooked, it is injured by standing beyond the 
proper time of serving, and if your hosts’ time is worth any- 
thing you are dishonest when you waste it. 

It is quite as selfish in want of tactful regard for others’ 
feelings, if less glaringly inconvenient, to present yourself 
below-stairs long before the stated breakfast-hour. You may 
not like to sit in your bed-chamber; the parlors ‘may be in 
perfect order for your occupancy or the library tempt you to 
snatcli a quiet hour for reading, but she is an exceptionally 
even-iempered hostess who does not flush uneasily at finding 
that you came down by the time the servants opened the 
house, and have made yourself at home in the living-rooms 
ever since. The inference is that your sleeping room was 
uncomfortable, or that she is indolently unmindful of your 
breakfastless state. 

I have an anguished recollection of a long visit paid to my 
family by an accomplished gentleman whose every intention 
was purely humane, yet who descended to the parlor each 
morning at an hour so barbarously early that he had to light 
the gas to see the piano-keys on which he strummed until 
breakiast was ready. There is a savage consolation in the 
knowledge that, if he is distinguishing himself in the heavenly 
mansions as a player upon instruments, there is no mother 
with a teething baby and a headache in the room overhead. 

The habits of your entertainers and such incidents of your 
Visit as are less agreeable than you could desire or might ex- 
pect, ought to be sacred from criticism while you are with them 
and afterward. You are visitor, not monitor. Your mission is 
to please, not to reform abuses. Gossip founded on the report 
of “one who ought to know, having been a guest of the family 
for weeks ata time,” is so far beneath contempt that I may well 
be ashamed to name it asa possible outrage upon hospitality. 
Be explicit and courteous in answering invitations, whether 
you accept or decline. State at what time you will make your 
appearance at your friend’s house and how long you will stay. 
If prevented by unforseen occurrences from fulfilling an en- 
gagement, send off your excuses and regrets instantly that 
the failure may be nothing more than disappointment. It is 
actual unkindness to suffer useless preparations to be made 


for receiving you and ministering to your welfare. If your 


hostess-expectant knows your tastes and endeavors to gratify 
them, there will be an individuality in her arrangements that 
would suit no substituted guest so well as the one for whom 
they were primarily intended. 

As a final suggestion, accept the caution not to over-praise 
the appointments of the establishment that widens doors and 
hearts to take you in. If your own home is grander, your 
means of entertainment in excess of your host’s, the laudation 
smacks too strongly of patronage to agree with sensitive spirits. 
If your house be a cottage by comparison with your friend’s 
mansion, the anxiety to admire all that pertains to the latter 
has a savor of sycophancy. Adapt yourself naturally with- 
out question or comment, to the temporary socket in which 
you are placed. 

Do not—I entreat you by the memory of personal exper- 
iences that galled at the time like an ill-fitting shoe, and 
stung like sand-burrs,—evert yourself to be agreeable. The 
perfection of breeding is to make your entertainers believe 
that the illumination you bring into their home is the reflec- 
tion of the light shed by their own successful hospitality. 

—Marion Harland. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WISE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 


Woman is the queen of social life.— Voltaire. 

Domestic law should be like that of heaven: the law of heaven is 
love.—Hosea Ballou. 

Wife,—a guardian angei o’er his life presiding, doubling his 
pleasures, and his cares dividing.—Rogers. 

If you would know the political and moral condition of a people, 
ask as to the condition of its women.—A émé Martin. 

To a father waxing old nothing is dearer than a daughter ; sons 
have spirits of a higher pitch, but less inclined to sweet, endearing 
tenderness.—LZuripides. 


Happy is it to place a daughter; yet it pains a father’s heart 
when he delivers to another’s house a child, the object of his 
tender care.—Euripides. 

I know the sum of all that makes a man, a just man happy, 
consists in the well-choosing of his wife; and then well to agree it 
does require equality of years, of birth, of fortune.—A/assinger. 

When one becomes indifferent to women, to children, and young 
people, he may know that he is superannuated, and has withdrawn 
from whatsoever is sweetest and purest in human existence.— 
Alcott. 

Nothing is to be more carefully considered than plainness. In 
lady’s attire this is the single excellence; for to be what some 
people call fine is the same vice in that case as to be florid in 
writing orespeaking.—A ddison. 

Father, mother, child, are the human trinity, whose substance 
must not be divided nor its persons confounded. As well recon- 
struct your granite out of the grains it is disintegrated into, as so- 
ciety out of the dissolution of wedded love.—Baréol. 

All amusements of youth to which virtuous women are not ad- 
mitted are, rely on it, deleterious in their nature. All men who 
avoid female society have dull perceptions and are stupid, or have 
gross tastes and revolt against what is pure.—Z7hackeray. 

Place the sexes in right relations of mutual respect, and a severe 
morality gives that essential charm to woman which educates all 
that is delicate, poetic, and self-sacrificing, breeds courtesy and 
learning, conversation and wit, in her rough mate; so that I have 
thought a sufficient measure of civilization is the influence of good 
women.—Zmerson. 


When a couple are now to be married, mutual love or union of 
minds is the last and most trifling consideration. If their goods 
and chattels can be brought to unite, their sympathetic souls are 
ever ready to guarantee the treaty. The gentleman’s mortgaged 
lawn becomes enamored of the lady’s marriageable grove; the 
match is struck up, and both parties are piously in love,—according 
to act of Parliament.—Goldsmith. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OLD DOMINION RECIPES. 


EXPERIMENTALLY PREPARED AND CAREFULLY TESTED. 


ALF’s BRAINS—A DELICIOUS DISH.— 
Wash the brains carefully and boil 
them until tender in salted water— 
water must be boiling. Mash them 
into a smooth paste and season well 
with pepper, salt, grated onion and 
a little chopped parsley. Moisten 
the mixture slightly with melted 
butter, then stiffen it a little with 
cracker or bread crumbs; add one 


then set upon ice to become quite 
cold. Form the mixture into small 
round cakes, and fry them delicately 
in hot butter. Arrange them in the 
center of a hot platter, and place 
around them a border of macaroni, 
cooked and dressed with tomato sauce, flavored with onion. 
ONION PICKLE.—Put a sufficient quantity of onions into salt and 
water for nine days, observing to change the water every day; 
then put them into jars and pour boiling salt water over them, 
covering them closely until cold. Next day repeat the boiling salt 
water. When cold, drain the onions on a hair sieve and put them 


into wide mouth bottles, fill up with pure, clear vinegar, putting | 


into each bottle a slice of ginger, a blade of mace, one teaspoonful 
of sweet oil, which will keep the onions white. Cook well and keep 
in a dry place. 

DELICIOUS FRITTERS.—One quart of water, butter the size of an 
egg; boil a few moments, stir in flour to make it as thick as mashed 
potatoes, pour this into a bowl and beat six eggs into it—one ata 
time; add salt and nutmeg, then fry in hot lard. 

PICKLED MusSHROOMS.—Wash the buttons well from the dirt 
without peeling and let them drain. Peel the large ones. To nine 
quarts of mushrooms put two tablespoons of mace, one of cloves— 
finely powdered, cayenne pepper to the taste, two or three pieces 
of garlic and salt; sprinkle the ingredients through, lay them in 
the pot in which you intend to keep them, pour boiling vinegar on 
them, tie them up so as to keep out the air. 

BLACK CAKE THAT WILL KEEP Two YEARS.—One pound of 
butter and one pound of crushed sugar beaten to a cream; stir in 
twelve eggs beaten to a froth, sift in the remaining portion of the 
one pound of flour—the fruit having been rubbed dry with the rest; 
season with a teacup of brandy, one ounce of rose water or two 
ounces of brandy, half an ounce of cinnamon, one ounce of nutmeg, 
a pinch of cloves, and the rind of an orange grated; then add the 
fruit—two pounds of seeded raisins, two pounds of clean currants, 
one pound of citron cut small. The pan to be well greased with 
lard and lined with paper. Bake in a moderately heated oven four 
or five hours. Keep it well covered in a tight tin box. 


TEA ROLLS.—Make them up at twelve o’clock in the day. One 
quart of flour, one-half pint of new milk and one gill of yeast—one 
teaspoonful of sugar in the yeast is an improvement. When light, 
work in a tablespoonful of butter and the yolk of two eggs, then 
set it again to rise for half an hour before baking. Roll them out, 
and make into any shape you prefer. 


PUDDING—DELICcIOUS.— One pound of figs, one pound of 
beef suet, one pound of bread crumbs, one pound brown sugar, six 
eggs. Chop the figs fine, along with the bread crumbs; boil two 
hours in a mould, well buttered; eat with butter sauce. Any other 
fruit may be used in place of figs. 


ALMOND CREAM.-—Blanch and pulverize one quart of almonds— 
this should be done in a mortar—a little new milk added to reduce 
the nuts to a fine paste. Use this with one gallon of cream, mixing 
the almonds in when the cream is nearly frozen. 

CREAM PuUFFs.—Ten ounces of lard, ten ounces of flour, one 
pint of milk, one large pennyweight of hartshorn, twelve eggs, one- 
half teaspoonful of batter to each puff. Boil the milk and scald 
the flour; add the eggs and hartshorn. Quick oven. 


or two well beaten eggs to bind it, | 


BLACKBERRY CORDIAL.—To every quart of juice add one-half 


| pound of white sugar. Boil and skim well, when cold add one 
| quart of whiskey to every gallon of juice and sugar. Add spices 


while boiling. Medicinal. 


TOMATO BEEF.—Cut up three pounds of beef and seven moder. 
ate sized tomatoes, one onion; stew slowly, add salt, a little clove: 
just before it is done put in a little butter, half a gill of catsup. 
This will be good heated over next day. 


Mock BOLOGNA SAUSAGE.—One part of beef, two parts pork, 
one part of beef suet, a little garlic, sage, black pepper, a small 
portion of cayenne pepper. Season to taste. Stuff tightly in cloth 
bags and hang them in a dry place. 

PoTATO SALAD.—Slice thinly eight or ten good sized Irish pota- 
toes (boiled and cold), chop finely one good sized apple, one anda 
half small onions, rinse and chop the leaves of a large handful of 
green parsley. Spread a layer of the potato in a chopping iray, 
sprinkle liberally with salt, then half the parsley, apple and onions, 
then the rest of the potato, then more salt and the other half of the 
parsley, apple and onion; pour half a teacup of sweet oil or melted 
butter over the whole, with a small cup of vinegar. Mix the whole 
carefully so as not to break the potatoes. 


CHELSEA SAUCE.—Twenty-four ripe tomatoes, eight onions. six 
peppers, eight coffee cups of good vinegar, eight tablespoons of 
sugar, eight spoonfuls of salt, one spoonful cinnamon, one table- 
spoon of allspice, one nutmeg, one spoonful of cloves. Boi! all 
together well, and seal while hot. Superior to tomato catsup. 

OysTER Soup.—Put on in a brass kettle one quart of oysiers: 
let them cook until they are nearly done without boiling hard 
(which makes them tough); stir in a piece of butter about as large 
as a walnut, rub it thoroughly into one and a half tablespoons of 
flour, add one quart of rich milk. When it boils up once the soup 
is done. Season with pepper and salt. Pour it into the tureen on 
a quantity of small pieces of bread. This will be enough for six 
or seven persons. 

Mock OYSTERS OR CoRN PATTIES.—Mix half a pint of grated 
or shaved green corn with three tablespoons of milk, one teacup of 
flour, one-half teacup of melted butter, one egg. Salt and pepper 
to taste. Bake quickly as griddle cakes. 

SALT SULPHUR MUFFINS.—One pint of yeast, one-half pint of 
water, six eggs, one pound of butter. These must be worke:| to- 
gether about twelve o’clock into a dough, just stiff enough jot to 
stick to the fingers. Half an hour must be allowed, before it begins 
to bake, for the muffins to rise. Make like large biscuit. 

BATTER BREAD.—One pint of meal, one quart rich milk, three 
eggs beaten well; baked with a brisk fire and sent in quickly 

THE BEST CHICKEN Soup.—To a chicken, or any equal quantity 
of fresh meat, add one gallon of water, an onion, a slice of bacon, 
one tablespoonful of flour, a teaspoonful of pepper, a teaspoonful 
of salt, and a bunch of thyme or parsley. Beat up in a tureen the 
yolks of two eggs, with a cup of milk and a small lump of butter. 
Pour the soup, when done, in the tureen on this boiling hot. 

SPLENDID OMELETTE.—From four to eight very fresh eggs; 
break them singly and carefully. When they are sufficiently 
whisked, pour them through a sieve and resume the beating until 
they are very light; add to them half a teaspoonful of salt. scason 
with pepper. Dissolve in a small frying-pan two ounces of butter, 
pour in the eggs, and as soon as the omelette is well risen and firm 
throughout, slide it into a hot dish, fold it together like a turnover, 
and serve af once. 

APPLE CusTARD.—Lay a crust in your plates; slice apples thin 
and half fill your plates; pour over them a custard made 0! four 
eggs and one quart of milk, sweetened and seasoned to your taste. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CREAM IN COFFEE.—Beat the white of an egg, 
put to it a small lump of butter, and pour the coffee into it gradu 
ally, stirring it so that it will not curdle. It is difficult to distinguish 
this from fresh cream. . 

—Mary Stuart Smith. 


Mrs. MACKEY is amazing London with her dinners. Her latest 
sensation in that direction is arose dinner. The table—a large one 
—is literally a bed of roses two feet deep, with spaces reserved for 
the plates. 
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FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 
Gathered and Made Ready, Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


- Miss LucretTIiA P. HALE AND Mrs. MARGARET E. WHITE. 
THE FAGOT PARTY. 


THE SECOND BUNDLE OF FAGOTS, 


after Christmas at Mrs. Fortes- 
cue’s. Of course, this was in- 
spired by the account of such 
entertainments given the 


HovuseEKEEPING. The games 
mentioned in that paper had 


one evening, only there had not 
been time to play them all. But 
why not have a great many such 
meetings? Why not have a series of Fagot Parties? The 
games from Goop HovusrKEEPING should be played, and 
everybody should bring a stick for the evening Fagots. 

Mrs. Fortescue begged to have the first party. She had 
suddenly discovered, in the Christmas holidays, that Mr. 
Fortescue needed just such entertainments for his evenings. 
He had been very much better for the last few weeks. Even 
the rich Thanksgiving and Christmas fare had not disagreed 
with him, or given him his usual dyspepsia. She felt sure it 
was because he had slept so well, and he had slept well be- 
cause he had passed his evenings in an agreeable and lively 


manner, instead of going into his library to bother over his | 


accounts, or finish up some business paper. 

“That is just the way with Mr. Chester,” said his wife. 
“He reads us a little out of the evening papers till he gets 
stranded on the financial page, when he carries it off to his 
office,—for his room is such a business place we can’t honor, 
it with the name of ‘ library,” ——” 

* Leaving mamma and me,” interrupted her dieiinae Sally, 
“to gape over a game of ‘ Patience’ that we have played the 
last hundred years ——” 

“Oh! you needn’t play the same game every night,” inter- 
rupte -d Mrs. Fortescue “if you will only get Dick’s ‘ Book of 
Patience Games,’ for, of course, you have Mrs. Cheney’s. 
What should I do without them when Clara goes off to her 
parties?” 


Everybody interrupted each other in this lively circle, so it | 


is useless to try to give their conversation. It is sufficient to 
say that they agreed upon the spot that they were just the 
people to have a Fagot Party, and that the first meeting 
should be at Mrs. Fortescue’s. 

‘\nd do let us have the Bruntons join us,” exclaimed Mrs. | 
Chester. 

“The more the merrier; and Aspasia and Angelina will 
draw us such lovely historical pictures. You know we have 
not tried them yet.” 


i believe the worse they are drawn the better fun,” ex- | 


clained Clara Fortescue ; “but it will be something to have 
afew pictures that mean something, done by an artist, if only 
for contrast.” 

So it was that the Fagot Party was appointed. The gentle- 
men had growled a little. Here was this entertainment in- 
vented apparently as a recreation for them to refresh their 
minds, weary from business, and yet they were now expected to 
contribute to an entertainment of the most intellectual sort. 

Clara Fortescue exclaimed, “ But you know you are to bring 
anything, Mr. Chester. You always have a conundrum on 


FAGOT PARTY was held soon 


Christmas number of Goon | 


been duly tried and played, as | 
there recommended, by a party | 
of friends who happened to meet | 


| hand, new or old; you surely can always bring us a conun- 
drum?” 

| And so the Fagot Party was started. The editor of Goop 
| HousEKEEPING and its reporters have availed themselves of 
_ Mrs. Fortescue’s happy success, and present here the games 
and entertainments there brought forward. 

Hector and Aspasia Brunton were among the first to arrive. 
Mrs. Fortescue stated that she supposed the lady of the house 
ought to be the first to start their evening fire, and she had 
provided pencils and paper to begin the evening, while their 
wits were fresh, with an intellectual game, that of “* Mosaics.” 
Mosaics. 

“ Now,” continued Mrs. Fortescue, “I shall begin by giving you 
a list of words and a subject, and you must all write a story upon 
that subject, and introduce into it all the words, but you are not 
obliged to put them into the story in the order in which they are 
given out.” 


announcement, but Mrs. Fortescue, undismayed, gave out her list 
of words as follows: 


Insubordination. Cried. Disorder. Galoped. 
Fairy. Penalty. Opportunity. Effect. 
Embraced. Trinkets. Slippers. Curiosity. 
Climax. - Dredging-box. Pineapple. Repent. 
William Tell. Law. Furious. States Prison. 


She proclaimed the subject to be—The Disorderly Girl. 

For a while silence filled the room, broken only by the sound of 
pencils rapidly moving over paper. After the stories were finished, 
they were all given to Mrs. Fortescue, who read them aloud, and 
the company guessed the authorship of each. They varied in 
length, from one to several pages. The one we have selected to 
report was one of the longest. 


THE DISORDERLY GIRL. 


| “Has anybody seen my bronze s/ippers ?” cried Fay, wildly. “1 
left them on the mantelpiece in the parlor.” 

“T told you to put them away,” said her mother, who was busily 
| slicing Aineapple in the kitchen. 

“1 know,” said Fay, hastily, “but it is time for the girls to come; 
| and oh! where can my cherry sash be, and pearl cross? and I can’t 
make my /azr stay up, for I have lost all my hairpins but three.” 

Her mother sighed. “Oh, Fay! you must learn to be more 

careful.” Fay ran up stairs, and after several minutes’ hunt through 

cupboards and boxes, all in great disorder, called cheerfully down, 
| “IT have found all my things atlast, mamma!” but the delay occa- 
| sioned by her search prevented her reaching the parlor until after 
| the earliest of her guests had arrived. 

Fairy Lindley was bright, entertaining and affectionate, but, 
| alas! she had one fault which caused great discomfort to those 
around her. It was—carelessness. Mrs. Lindley thought it was 
time to consider seriously how she could cure her daughter of this 
serious defect. Suddenly she dropped the dredging-box with which 
she was sifting sugar over a loaf of cake—a bright idea had come 
| to her. When, an hour later, her daughter ga/oped past her in the 
| parlor, the picture of happiness, her mother laughed, and then 
sighed, as she thought of the doom hanging over her child. 

When Fay bade her mother good-night at the close of the even- 
| ing, she embraced her affectionately, saying, “‘ Thank you ever so 
much, dear mamma, for the splendid time I have had. But I have 
not told you where I found my pearl cross. In your hairpin box! 
Was it not a funny place for it? That capped the c/émax to all my 
careless actions! What a love you are, not to scold me!” 

“ My dear,” said her mother, gravely, “I am going to make a 
| daw, and I mean to have it carried into effect. It is that you shall 
| put all your things in their right places, and if you do not obey me 
I shall have you pay a Jenalty.” 

“What will it be?” asked Fay, laughing. “Shall I be sent to 
states prison for my insubordination ?” 

“Now, my child, be sober for one instant and listen to me. 
Whenever I find anything that belongs to you lying out of place, 
henceforth, I shall take possession of it, but I will give you some- 
thing in exchange. If at the end of a month you have improved. 


Deprecatory, ohs, and ahs, and shakes of the head followed this 
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we will see what will happen then.” Fay’s curiosity was much ex- 
cited by this speech, and she was lost in wondering what she 
should have in exchange for her forfeited possessions. For a 
while all went well, but there came at last an unfortunate day, 
when she was so eager to begin the play she had invented, of 


William Tell shooting the apple from Albert’s head, which youth | 


was to be represented by the clothes pole, that she rushed out 


without putting in their place the ¢7inkets she had thought it | 
When she next | 
wanted her gold bracelets and coral pin they were gone, but in the | 
boxes where they usually reposed were—Beans! After this Fay | 


prudent to take off before leaving the house. 


was more careful for a while, but by degrees her efforts to keep 
her things in order relaxed. Gradually, alas! her wardrobe was 
disappearing, and beans stared at her out from boxes and bags, 
and cupboards and drawers. 

“Oh, how I wish that beans had never grown!” cried she, in 
despair. It makes me furious to meet them everywhere.” 

“You shall have the opportunity to win your things back,” said 
her mother. “Every day, when you do not leave anything out of 
place, you shall have one article restored to you.” 

At the end of the month Fay had regained all her possessions, 
and if any one asked her what had caused so disorderly a girl to 
repent of her evil ways, she answered—“ Beans!” 

“Oh, Sally,” exclaimed Mrs. Chester, when this story was 
read, “ you have given your own experience !” 

“ But, mamma,” cried Saliy, “how could you betray me ? 
I thought nobody would ever suspect me!” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Fortescue was claiming a fagot from Rod- 
ney Owens. 

“*Mine can only be called a ‘single stick,’ he replied. “It 
is a Riddle that nobody has been able to guess, and I fondly 
hope I may find an answer to-night.” 

He read the following lines: 

Riddle. 
“ They sink in my mysterious First, 
It is my Second that they see; 
My Whole, alas! oh, golden fair! 
Will never more be seen by me!” 


“Tt is mysterious indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Chester. “I 
shall leave it to Sally and her father to guess.” 

It was decided that the riddle was a puzzler. Mr. Chester’s 
answer of a “‘ Mermaid” was not accepted: “ For how,” asked 
Mrs. Fortescue, “allowing the riddle to be half French, would 
you find a maid in the sea, and who had ever before really 
seen a mermaid?” 

“While you are puzzling your brains over this,” said Mrs. 
Chester, “ you may as well try my fagot at the same time. It 
is only an Anagram that nobody has been able to guess. I 
have worked over it three evenings. The word given me is 
‘'Toadspine,’ and I can make everything else out of it but a 
word.” 

“The trouble of these anagrams,” said Hector Brunton, 
“is that they are often given to you spelt wrong. Now I was 
coming out very well with , Florence Nightingale’ for one of 
the anagrams in the Christmas number of Goop HousEKEEpP- 
ING, but was bothered because I was given ‘ Flit on charming 
angel,’ instead of ‘cheering angel,’ and so I had not ee’s 
enough.” 

“Now you have told us,” said Sally Chester; “but then I 
never should have guessed.” 

Cecilia Owens brought for her fagot a new game of “ Pa- 
tience,” called “‘ Constitution,” that is quite different from the 
game so called in Dick’s “ Book of Patience.” “It came from 
my German book, and I am so fond of it I play it every night.” 

You might call it the 
German Constitution. 

You begin by laying down eight cards in a row, then you 
leave a space for another row, and lay out eight more cards 
below. From this lower row take any card that ranks one higher 


HousEKEEPING. 


move this four of spades from the lower row, and place it und 
| the three of clubs in the upper row; the five of diamonds my 
| go under the four of diamonds; the seven of hearts must oo 


¢ ¢ 


+ 
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under the six of clubs,and so on. These cards are to form ‘he 
foundation cards, or “starters,” as I call them, for a series of fami- 
lies, to be built up without regard to suit. But they cannot be |) ujilt 


| upon 77/7 the whole row has been filled by cards from below, «nd 


you see we now have three gaps—you want an eight, a two, and an- 
otherseven. You must then deal out eight more cards in the lower 
row, putting one on this king, one in the next gap, in the next, on the 
ace, and so on, but you cannot use any of these cards till all ‘he 
eight cards are laid down, then use from them any card that can 
fillthe gaps. When this middle row of foundation cards is cim- 
plete, and not till then (you may have to deal out the eight cari. a 
number of times), pile up in ascending sequence, not following svit, 
a six on a five, an eight on a seven, whenever an available card 
appears after dealing out the eight cards on the lower row. You 
thus have eight separate “starters” for eight families, and w).cen 
each pile is ready you finish it by taking the card above it and 
putting it on top of the pile. For instance, finish this first pile by 
putting on top the four of diamonds above it, and so on. 

Mrs. Fortescue asked Aspasia for her fagot, while Mrs. Chis- 
ter and Sally were writing down the rules for the “ Patience.” 


The Tea-Kettle Game, 

said Miss Brunton, is the name of the fagot that I bring for my 
share, and you will have to stir round, for it is one of the games 
where one of the company must go out of the room, while the rest 
think of some word that has a number of meanings—a word t)iat 
has various spellings as well as meanings—but the same pronuncia- 
tion. The person who has gone out is called in and must ask a 
question in turn of each of the company, and the word thought of 
must be brought into each answer many times, in its various mc..n- 
ings; only, instead of the word itself, the word “tea-kettle” must 
be put in its place.” 

“T don’t understand one bit,” said Sally Chester, “ you have 
to put the words in, and you don’t have to put them in!” 

“T will give an instance,” explained Aspasia. 

“ Suppose we take the word ‘mean.’ Suppose you ask me why | 
look so sad just now? I should want to reply, that you were very 
mean to notice my w#zen, when I was only thinking of the golden 
mean and how I should express my meaning. But I should say. 
you were very Zea-ketile to notice my éea-kettle, when | was only 
thinking of the golden ¢ea-kett/e and how I should express my /v- 
kettle-ing.” 

“How would any one ever guess ?” exclaimed Mrs. Chestcr. 


“T will go out,” said Rodney Owens, “I will make the first 
trial.” 

There was quite a discussion upon words, but it was hastily 
decided to try “ boy.” 

“Tt has not much variety of meaning,” said Aspasia, “ there 
is also ‘buoy’ to be sure.” 

“ And every variety of boys,” said Mr. Fortescue. 

Rodney was called in. He addressed his first question 
to Sally Chester. “Where have you been walking this 
afternoon, Miss Chester?” he asked. She replied:* | 
took a small ¢ea-kettle by the hand and we walked to the beach 
to see the “a-kett/e splashing about in the most éea-kett/e-ant 
manner.” 

“That sounds like a pic-nic,” said Rodney. “Let us sce, 


than a card in the upper row, regardless of suit. For instance, 


you might have taken a pail, but no, you wouldn’t have seen 
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it splashing in a pale-ant manner. I must pass to the next. | Original in Goop HouseKkeerine. 


Mr. Chester, what do you think of the architecture of the new 
Town Hall ?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Chester, “I took my little éea-kett/e to see it 
to-day. and decided it was the worst specimen of flam-/ea-keftle- 


ant architecture we have had this long time.” Everybody | 
exclaimed ; of course Rodney guessed on “flamboyant,” and | 


Mr. Chester had to go out. 


“How could you give yourself away so ?” exclaimed Sally, | 


“you deserve to go out.” 

“\Vhy not ‘ail’ and ‘ale?’”* suggested Mrs. Fortescue, 
and Mr. Chester was called in, and first questioned Mrs. 
Fortescue. 

“TI need not ask how you are,” he exclaimed, “since you 
appear so well. But, do tell me if you are as well as you 
appear?” 

“| suffer from a little ¢ea-kett/e,”’ answered Mrs. Fortescue, 
“perhaps it is because I had not any /ea-e/t/e for dinner.” 

* \jl, to be sick; ale, malt liquor,” exclaimed Mr. Chester 
promptly. 

“How could you be so quick?” asked Mrs. Fortescue. 

“How could you be so slow?” replied Mr. Chester, “as to 
give me the first words in the column of the old ‘primer.’” 

A very hard word was discovered for Mrs. Fortescue, but 
we have no space to tell how long she was in guessing it, and 
afterwards Mrs. Chester declared it was time to go. 

But we have not claimed all our fagots,” said Mrs. Fortescue. 

“Sally must give hers next time,” said Mrs. Chester, “when 
I depend upon your meeting at my house.” 

“Each of our fagots has been such a bundle,” said Sally 
“that we have had too many.” 

“ But can ‘fagot’ ever mean one stick ?” asked Mr. Fortescue. 

“That is a question I was going to answer,” said Hector, 
“with an essay on the word, for my fagot, I had a note from a 
young lady spelling the word with two g’s, so I thought I 
must look it up—” 

“Oh, Mr. Brunton!” cried Sally, “how could you betray 
me. 

“Only to defend you,” said Hector, while Mrs. Chester 
reproved her daughter for always betraying herself. “I find 
that Mary Cowden Clarke spells the word twice with 
two e's, where the word is used by Shakespeare, in her 
Concordance.” 

“She is safe authority,”’said Sally triumphantly. 

“ But the dictionaries all give it with only one g,” continued 
Hector, “Johnson, Worcester and Webster. Webster allows 
for one of its meanings ‘a single stick, suitable or designed 
for fucl;’ the other authorities speak only of ‘a bundle of 
sticks.’ I am pleased to find, that though both Worcester and 
Websier derive it from Greek and Latin, Richardson quotes 
it as coming from the Anglo-Saxon ‘fegan,’ to join; and 
Johnson’s first derivation is from ‘ fagod,’ Welsh.” 

“Oh, Tam thankful!” exclaimed Mrs. Fortescue, “for I 
conclude you would never have allowed us to use it, Mr. Hec- 
tor, if it had come from—” 

“Zox, the Latin for torch ? Never!” said Hector contempt- 
uously. 

“And there would have been an end to our Fagot Parties,” 
said Mrs. Chester. 

“But, Mr. Chester,” asked Mrs. Fortescue, “ will you not 
close this with your conundrum ?” 

“I was just thinking of one,” said Mr. Chester, “ Hector 
succeeded so well in telling us all his facts in a few words, it 
reminded me of the essence of wit and this 


Conundrum : 
“Why is wit like a Chinese lady’s foot? Because brevity is the 
sole of it.” 


“We had better leave,” said Mrs. Chester. 


ORUMBS OF OOMFORT. 


“In DOING THE Duty THAT LIES NEAREST THEE.” 


WISH I knew which it was,” sighed Mrs. 
Bristow wearily, as she rescued Ted’s au- 
tograph book from the baby’s clutches 
and looked at the pithy sentiment in his 
teacher’s firm, clear writing. 

“Miss Leonard’s duty is very plain ;— 
to come down to a comfortable breakfast 
with whose preparation she has had noth- 
ing to do; to read the morning paper at 
her leisure, and walk easily to school be- 
fore nine o’clock. And after four she can 
bundle all those children out of doors and 

rid both her hands and her mind of them. She has her even- 

ings, and her Saturdays, and vacations. It is very easy for 
her to see what duty lies nearest her. I wish my way was as 
plain.” 

Mrs. Bristow was really too sensible to believe that teach- 
ers were rid of their pupils when the school-room door was 
locked, but she felt just now as if everybody had an easier 
time than herself, and she felt very worn and weary as she 
proceeded to clear the dinner-table. She did most things 
wearily nowadays. She felt pulled about and driven beyond 
her strength and patience; and she fully realized that her 
voice was taking on a sharper tone day by day; that her 
house had never seemed so shabby, and her children so way- 
ward as they had this summer. 

There were so many things she wanted to do, so many 
things she must do, that it was indeed hard to tell which duty 
was nearest. The fall house cleaning was not finished, and 
she felt as if she ought to improve these warm, bright days to 
do it. But there were the children’s clothes needed faster 
than she could finish them, and she had dropped Ted’s knick- 
erbockers to commence a sorely needed school dress for Min- 
nie, while it did not seem as if baby could get along another 
day without his new aprons. 

She ought to make some calls; the sewing society claimed 
a portion of her time, and she did not like to refuse; her 
friends were beautifying their homes with Kensington work 
and “crazy” sofa-pillows and table-covers, while she had just 
the same old tidies and ornaments she had made before she 
was married. Only that very morning Mrs. Kimberly had 
called, arrayed in a pretty new fall suit, to know what Mrs. 
Bristow would do toward the bazar the ladies of the church 
were contemplating, and she had promised to lend a hand 
with the comfortables and mattress covers, and send 
something for the supper. 

“You have such executive ability,” said Mrs. Kimberly as 
they parted at the door, “we really need you to take charge 
of some part of the work. How do you accomplish so much 
with your family? Your children always look like daisies. 
You are a marvel of energy and strength. I quite envy you.” 

And Mrs. Kimberly, with not a child in the world, and a 
maid in her kitchen, sailed complacently away to the next 
place on her list, while Mrs. Bristow, with a guilty conscious- 
ness that she had been receiving unmerited praise, returned 
to her kitchen to find that the heart of her forenoon was gone, 
and she had not now time to prepare the pudding she had 
planned to supplement the rather scanty dinner. The baby, 
—almost too large to be called so, for he was nearly three 
years old,—had tired of the playthings she had hastily thrust 
before him when the doorbell rang, and having followed the 
kitten out of doors had probably encountered Mrs. Kimberly 
at the gate, looking like anything but a “daisy,” unless it 
was a very tumbled one. 

It was then too late to help matters, however, so she had 
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hastily renewed her fire and hurried about to place dinner on | sisted upon doing everything with her own hands, and it was 
the table by the time Mr. Bristow came from the shop, and hard to keep up a divided interest. Though still active ang 
Ted and Minnie from school. The remnant of yesterday’s still consulted as of yore, she was no longer “one of the 
joint and the mashed potatoes discussed, the head of the girls.” Her place in that little coterie was quickly filled by 
house had contented himself with bread and butter and a cup | some one else, as all our places are filled when we are obliged 
of hastily prepared coffee, on being informed that there was | to drop out of them; her class in Sunday school found . ney 
no other dessert, but Ted had openly grumbled and been sent | teacher when she gave it up. But she had taken her place 
from the table by his father. among the matrons, and had long been a recognized author. 
Mrs. Bristow thought of all these things as, having tidied | ity on bed-quilts and bazars, pound cake and scalloped 
her dining-room,—which was also the family sitting-room, | oysters. She had been proud of her place, and gratified by 
—she sat down to coax baby Will off to his afternoon the compliments paid to her energy and capability. : 
nap, during which she could wash the dishes and pre- | But to-day she wondered if it all paid; if her duty to her 
pare to sit down to her sewing. Willie was harder to be | family and home was not all that she could faithfully accom. 
coaxed to sleep than usual; he tossed and tumbled about | plish, and if, indeed, it did not “lie nearer” than any outside 
until at last his mother took him in her arms, and rocked | claim. 
and patted, anxious to secure the nap at all hazards, for with- “T used to have common sense,” she thought, “and | will 
out it she knew her afternoon would be spent in amusing him. | see if I cannot bring it to bear upon my daily life. I connor 
She hummed a wordless tune at first, and then she found her- | do everything, and I really believe it would be better to leave 
self singing over and over again the words she had seen in | bazar and mission work to those who have time to carry (hem 
Ted’s autograph book, “ Do the duty that lies nearest thee.” | on. And I will see if I cannot simplify my housework and 
She sang them over and over without much attempt at time | sewing, so that I can take time to live.” 
or tune, simply because they ran in her head, and they gave It cost a great deal of bitter thought, and some few tears, 
her food for thought as well. but her resolve once taken it was immediately acted pon. 
“T am not doing the duty which lies nearest me,” she | When baby Willie woke up bright and rosy from his nap, and 
thought, as tears of sheer weariness welled in her eyes, and | ready to be dressed for the afternoon, another thought 
ran down her cheeks. “I am trying to do altogether too | crossed her mind. 
much ; I ought not to have promised Mrs. Kimberly I would “What is the use,” she said to herself, “of keeping this 
do anything about the bazar, for I am driven to death with | child in white dresses any longer? He is so pretty in themit 
my own sewing. I don’t know what James will think if he | goes to my heart to lay them aside, but it would greatly 
comes home and finds me stitching away on mattress covers, | lighten my sewing and ironing. And it is time his curls came 
when I have said so much about not having time to finish the | off too, while the days are still warm; they are only a burden 
children’s clothes. And every time I go to sewing society 1 | to him, and to me. But I shall miss them so,”’—and the 
have to give Minnie an excuse to come home early and look | mother’s lip trembled as mother’s lips must when baby be- 
after baby. I felt like a hypocrite this morning when Mrs. | longings are one after another laid aside. 
Kimberly was talking about how much I accomplished. I She combed out the pretty locks and twined them over her 
felt as if honesty compelled me to take her right into the | finger with unwonted tenderness, but she resolutely laid aside 
kitchen and show her the confusion there.” the dainty white dress with its embroidered flounce, and 
She glanced into the dear little chubby face, with its wet _ brought out a pretty pink gingham with a bit of Hamburg 
rings of hair pressed against her shoulder; the pretty brown | ruffled about the neck and sleeves. He did not look like a 
eyes were fast shut, and the sweet rosy mouth gave forth gen- | daisy in it, she thought; he was more like an honest, sonsy 
tie respirations. With a sigh of relief she laid the sleeping | clover blossom. 
boy into his crib and shaded the light from his face, stepping | Then she sat down and indited a note to Mrs. Kimberly, 
softly lest his hard-won slumber should be broken, for the expressing her regret that on re-consideration she found she 
restless little fellow’s naps were very uncertain matters. could not undertake the mattress covers, but would gladly 
But although now that her hands were free, her kitchen | furnish something for the supper table. She hesitate«! over 
was soon in the nice order in which she so delighted to keep the wording of her note, as she thought how it would be 


it, her mind was by no means free or well ordered. Her | talked over and wondered about. But she could not he'p it; 
thoughts ran back through all the years of her married life. | she was determined to do the nearest duty if she coul: only 
She had been an ambitious girl, full of energy, and with | find it, and let all the rest go ;—a resolve by no means cusy to 
strength and health to accomplish whatever she undertook. | make or to keep, for any of us, but especially hard for Mrs. 
Beside her home duties, such as fall to the lot of most girls in | Bristow, who could not help reaching out for a little of what 
homes where there is comfort but not competence, she had | others were doing, even although her hands were so ful! they 
taught in Sunday school, and had been the leader of the | would not hold another thing. 

young girls in the church society, foremost in getting up | Before she had quite finished, Minnie came in from school, 
entertainments for charitable purposes, depended upon for | delighted because, for some cause, it had been dismissed 
Christmas festivals, and all the burdens which always do fall | earlier than usual. “Oh mamma!” she exclaimed, * \Willie 
upon the shoulders of the competent and willing few in all | has on an every-day dress; now he can come out doors, can't 
church societies. , | he?” 

On her marriage every one had exclaimed, as is usual in | Mrs. Bristow thought with a pang of the many bright «/ter- 
such cases, “O, Ellen, what shall we do without you?) There noons when she could only watch the children from the 
isno one among all the girls who can make your place good.” | window, because of his white dress, but she only said, “Get 

And she had both promised and resolved that her marriage | his sack and hat, Minnie ; I have an errand for you, and Wil- 
should make no difference. She should still keep her class, | lie can go in his carriage. Stop at Mr. Harley's barber shop 
the sociables should be deprived of no attraction in the way and tell him to cut Willie’s hair; and tell him to save the 
of charade or tableau, the Christmas tree should miss no gar- curls for me, and then you may go on to Mrs. Kimberly's and 
land because of her defection from the ranks of girlhood. leave this note.” 

But this was not so easy as she had imagined it would be. Willie gave a joyous shout, “ Me be boy like Ted,” said! he, 
She was from the first an ambitious housekeeper, who in- climbing over the side of the carriage in his haste to be sone. 
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ee Mrs. Bristow watched them from the door. Ted, coming | Original in Goop HouseKEEPING. 
e of the down the street from school, wheeled about to act as convoy. | GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
filled by Do not imagine that Mrs. Bristow’s troubles ended here — SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 
> obliged far from it. It was very mane, nt one thing, to fashion her [This series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is not . 
id a new children s clothes nore plainly, she had taken such pleasure printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares espec- j 
er place in keeping them prettily dressed, though every stitch must ially for one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of re 
1 author. needs be taken by her own fingers. It was hard to send sand- Recipes, and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a 
calloped wiches or scalloped oysters to a church supper instead of the | syndicate of daily and weekly journals.) 
tified by elaborately decorated cake on which she had always plumed x. 
y to her No one likes to be left out, and Mrs. Bristow felt a little ndeinian’ 
r accom. hurt that the ranks closed up so easily without her, and she | ae San 
- outside shed tears of real wounded feeling when Mrs. Kimberly s re- Sliced Oranges. 
mark came to her that “ Mrs. Bristow seemed to be losing Cracked Wheat. Hashed Mutton. 
id I will ground. These — smart people usually do make a failure Poached Eggs. Hashed and Browned Potatoes. t 
| cannot of it sooner or later. * 
to leans She could not forget it for a long time, but nevertheless she (DINNER.) 
ry them pursued the even tenor of her way, conscious that she, better ies Maite 
ork and than any one else, knew how much she was capable of doing. slitead 
And Jo, as time went on, by cutting off here, and simplifying Beefsteak. 
» team there, she found her spare time began to grow. There were Mashed Potatoes. Baked Sweet Potatoes. 
1 upon, hours all her own which she could give to reading or fancy Celery Salad. 
ap, and work, and she could even sandwich in a bit of society work Swiss Pudding, Wine Sauce. 
hought occasionally ; but that could never occupy the place in her ; 
- mind that it had done. She had courage now to say, with no (SUPPER.) 
ng this = to do move, but my home and | Creamed Oysters. Rolls. 
eS my children take all my time. ty 
Sa ‘nd she felt soothed and comforted over the inevitable Tea Cake. is Baked Apples. 
come when a venerable mother in Israel said to her: You are | 
eres quite right, dear; those little ones of yours are Christ’s work | We are in the middle of the winter, and yet the New York 
- - set for you to do. He has taken all my children long ago, | markets contain so many summer and fall vegetables that it x 
he fe: and to some of us he has never given any, and so, to comfort is hard to believe that the frost and snow are here. ‘Time was 
si us a little, he has given us this work in the church to do. But | when all the northern markets depended upon the South for 
er} it doesn’t belong to you to whom He has given so much more, most of the fresh vegetables that were sold after the frost 
ser and you ought not to grudge it to us who have so little. Go came; now, however, there are dealers who raise the greater 
: peer home to your children, dear Ellen, and thank God that you | part of such vegetables in hot houses and cold frames, so that 
slits haven't to search for work to fill up your aching heart. We | now one may get tomatoes, cucumbers, Brussels é gee 
Bees can’t have everything, and you who are crowned with.mother- | spinach, lettuce, radishes, mushrooms, etc., vegan fresh = 
sonsy hood ought to be willing that we lonesome old souls should | day for the market. This is true, also, of the many salads, 
have what few crumbs of comfort we can pick up.” | which are not as well known as they should be. But, after 
7 —H. Annette Poole. ai, it is only the rich who can afford to buy the forced vege- 
rye = | tables. The housekeeper of moderate means may, neverthe- 
= Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. | less, enjoy the pleasure of a variety, for there are vegetables 
a THE HOUSEMAID’S ART. | in abundance and at very reasonable prices; the only diffi- 
A ie The fabric soiled by daily wear, culty lies in their proper preparation for the table. But few ‘ 
id Grows clean within the housemaid’s hand ; housekeepers are familiar with the changes that take place in 
drs Each mark of time she takes with care, the tuberous vegetables as the season advances, and continue 5 
Send. to cook them as if they were fresh from the garden. The 
— But still the stubborn stains appear. carrots, turnips, potatoes, onions and cabbages that were 
a When all her handiwork is done ; crisp and delicate when stored in the fall, have become 
what Lut says, “ For this I need not fear, somewhat wilted and quite strong flavored by this time, 
a age Re Seem.” and should stand in cold water for several hours before 
= With faith she spreads it wide, and lo! being cooked. 
wit Carrots, turnips, onions and cabbage should be cooked in a 
‘llie Pd teeta bah great deal of water—at least four times the quantity of vege- 
‘ill And make it pure as angels’ dream. tables—and should be boiled only long enough to cook them 
_ “But,” says the housemaid in her pride, * thoroughly. Continuing to boil vegetables after they are 
fter- Yesdahasiarsarmeceen — done, or cooking them in an insufficient quantity of water, 
: : ae makes them dark and gives them an unsatisfactory flavor. 
the And never whitened in the sun. : : ee) 
7€ The average housekeeper does not give half enough attention ; 
Get So with our lives—’tis ours to keep to this matter. 
espe Thess clams of act and Gheught iegure, It is a good plan to use rice, hominy and macaroni as vege- 
hop With finest brush of art to sweep 
the The very dust from off the floor. tables during the winter and early spring. Remember that 
and , , a fully as acceptable a variety of dishes may be obtained, from 
And lo! the Sun of Righteousness day to day, by cooking a small number of vegetables in divers 
Into our cleansed souls will stream, b ? ki only one way. Proper 
he, To brighten, beautify and bless, ways as by cooking a larg) . 
ne. And whiten to our purest dream. cooking and good modes of serving are of more account than 
—Mrs, L. J. K. Gifford. | a varied selection of materials. Just now hashed browned 
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potatoes and potatoes hashed and browned in cream are 
popular dishes. Here is a receipt for 

HASHED AND BROWNED PoTATOES.—For six people use one 
quart of cold boiled potatoes, cut into cubes, two tablespoonfuls of 


butter, one of flour, a level tablespoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful | 


of pepper, and one cupful of stock. 


Sprinkle half the salt and pepper on the potatoes. Put one 


tablespoonful of the butter on the stove in a frying-pan, and when | 


it becomes hot, put in the flour. Stir until smooth and brown; 
then gradually add the stock and the remaining salt and pepper. 


Cook for three minutes; then add the potatoes, and cook for five | 


minutes, stirring three or four times with a fork and being careful 
not to break them. 


Now put the second tablespoonful of butter on the stove in | 


another frying-pan, and when it becomes hot, turn the potatoes 
into this pan, spreading them lightly. Cook for ten minutes on a 
rather hot part of the stove, being careful that they do not get 
burned. 
let and turn out on a hot dish. 

It is better to have the potatoes a little under-boiled for this 
dish, as they will keep their shape. Follow the rule carefully. 

DANBURY CLAM CHOWDER.—Use for six persons one quart of 
clams, one pint of canned tomatoes, or one quart of fresh tomatoes ; 
one quart of sliced potatoes, one pint of sliced onions, one pint of 
water, half a teaspoonful each of powdered thyme, summer savory 
and sweet marjoram, half a teaspoonful of celery seeds, or, when it 
is convenient to get fresh celery, use half a pint of it, chopped 
fine ; one-quarter of a pound of salt pork, one teaspoonful of pepper, 
and three teaspoonfuls of salt. 

Place a colander ina basin and turn the clams into it. Now pour 
the water over the clams, stirring well with a spoon in order to 
make the washing a thorough one. Save the clam liquor and water 
that fall into the basin. Chop the clams rather fine and put them 
in a cool place until the time for cooking. 

Cut the pork in thin slices and fry slowly for ten minutes. Add 
the sliced onion to the pork and cook on a hotter part of the stove 
for ten minutes, stirring frequently. The onions should be tender, 
but not browned, at the end of the ten minutes. Turn the pork and 
onions into a’ stewpan and add to them the clam juice and water, 
the potatoes, tomatoes, and the celery, if that is to be used. Cook 
for thirty minutes; then add the seasoning and chopped clams, and 
cook ten minutes longer. Taste, to be sure that there is seasoning 
enough; and if no seasoning be required, serve the chowder. 

This isa very savory dish. When it is served ina dinner, it is 
well to have the meat or fish in the next course simple and light. 

Just now most kinds of game are as cheap as beef and mut- 
ton, and as game is healthful and easily-digested, the house- 
keeper should supply her table with it frequently. Some folk 
have nonsensical ideas in regard to game; having eaten it 
only when it has become high, has not been washed before 
cooking, and has been heated only slightly, they imagine that 
there is no other right way of serving it, and so they either do 
without it at all, or eat it without an appetite, and solely be- 

cause they feel that it is fashionable to have a taste for such 
food. Now, game, like all other meat, should be kept long 
enough to get properly ripened, and no longer. As a substi- 
tute for washing birds, when there is objection to washing, 
draw and wipe them carefully. Venison should only be wiped. 

In cooking game, use common sense, and do as you are ac- 
customed to do with beef and mutton. There is no question 
that these meats have a better taste and are more digestible 
when rare than when well done, but there are hosts of people 

who cannot eat either kind of meat when rare, and so they 
have all kinds well done. Now, game is better when rare; 
but if one cannot eat it rare, why not have it well done? 

Rabbits, squirrels, grouse and venison are the cheapest and 
most common game in the market now, and as there is but 
little waste in cooking them, they will average as low in cost 
as mutton or beef. Ducks are always expensive, whatever 
the price, because there is but little available meat. When it 
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When the mixture becomes browned, fold it like an ome- | 


| time for roasting a duck is from ten to thirty minutes, an‘| the 
_ heat must be intense. Even half an hour’s cooking will ‘eave 
| the duck moderately rare; therefore one can imagine the cop. 
| dition in which the bird will be after only ten minutes’ cvok. 
_ing. Except for lovers of rare game, venison may be cooked 
| in the same way and in the same time as beef or nintton, 
| Venison, grouse, quail and partridges always should be sv rveq 
| with some kind of a sauce, as they are rather dry meats, 
| When larding is not objectionable, it makes these meats 
richer. Ducks are so rich as to require no sauce. (cca. 
_ sionally, to be sure, a sauce is served with them; usual’y an 
| orange or olive sauce. 


—Maria Perloa, 
(Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.] 


THE LITERARY CENTER. 
The question as to whether the literary center is leaving I}\ston 
| and going to New York has been under discussion lately i: the 
| Brooklyn Magazine and several newspapers. George Parsons 
| Lathrop says that the writers who have given Boston prestig« are 
| not leaving any successors who car. quite maintain it, althovcha 
| few young writers of considerable ability are still in process « de- 
velopment there. One cause of the change may be that literature 
in Boston has become too strongly colored by the professional sj irit. 
Authors, there, are nearly always over-critical, both of themsclyes 


| and of others. They live in a critical atmosphere; the intell« tual 
| horizon is somewhat contracted ; the atmosphere is cold ani de- 
| pressing. There has been a tendency to set up an oligarchy. and 


to assume that New England had an indisputable right to jude all 
literature and make it conform to New England canons, just as it 
was once believed that she was the sole and infallible arbiter of 
religious matters. 

A more correct view is taken by O. B. Frothingham, who says 
that the great journals, the profitable magazines, the largest pub- 


| lishing houses, with few exceptions, are located in New York. It 
is the chief center of distribution, and will so remain until some 
future period shall number as many great centers of distribution as 


there may be characteristic sections. But the atmosphere—the 
public feeling which alone can foster rising art and make its work- 
men glad and creative—this gathers more slowly. Authors are 
tolerated, respected, valued as accessories; but not always under- 
stood, nor often entrusted with the care of important movenients. 
Other cities will be more brilliant, imposing, versatile, but lo ston 
will be called still the modern Athens. 

A literary center is not made by publishing houses and dstrib- 
uting stores, but by the literary disposition of the residents: the 
business of book making and selling is not necessarily an inddica- 
tion of a literary tendency among the people who live in the same 
city. Any one who is acquainted with the well-to-do and wealthy 
people of New York and of Boston, knows that the former have 
little or no familiarity with literature beyond the daily paper and. 
perhaps, trashy or sensational novels, while the latter are usually 
well informed regarding the thought and literary doings 0! the 
day. Any one who has had occasion to go into many of the houses 
on the best streets and avenues in New York will sustain ws in 
saying that libraries are rarely seen and that the few books that 
are found are evidently kept as furniture for their pictures and 
bindings. Libraries are seen there principally in the houses of 
editors, lawyers and clergymen; the business men, who are the 
chief portion of the people who are able to have libraries, are 
commonly without literary taste or disposition, while in Boston the 
contrary is true.—Zhe Paper World. 
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COMPENSATION. 


The sun when setting in the west, 
Its daily course has run ; 
The rising moon has only, then 
Its journey vast begun. 
And thus, when one bowed down with years 
Sinks gladly to his rest, 
Another soul appears on earth, 
A heaven sent bequest. 


comes to choice ducks, only the rich can have them. The 


—Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma. 
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| all sizes and shapes, float round in the company of waxy 
HASH. | potatoes and lumps of onions or turnips. 

“Wuat 1s LEFT FROM THE FIGHT OF YESTERDAY.” I remember one house in which we once boarded, where 

WANT to write a little article we had old-fashioned, time-honored hash, every Monday 
about hash. It is such a mis- | morning. It was a record of by-gone feasts, parts of all the 
used and misunderstood dish. | birds and animals even the hungry boarders had not eaten, 
Perhaps it has met with more | made a second appearance in the hash. Our hostess, a care- 
abuses than any good and legit- | ful, frugal spinster, showed her degree of affection for us at 
imate nourishment; but it has the table by the manner of helping this dish. We used to 
been able to stand the abuse | take notes of the little operation, calling it our hash-record. 
well, and still holds its own, still | “See; she is helping Brown to the chicken pinions to-day. 
continues to be a staff of strength | What has Brown done—our noble Brown—to gain this favor?” 
to economical housekeepers, as | “ And dear little Miss Graham, (who asked for dessert twice 
it has been for many ages past. | yesterday,) is vainly trying to take the keen edge off her ap- 
The Duke of Wellington called | petite with two chop bones.” I feel quite sure my position is 
hash “What is left from the | only “on the fence” as it were, while I demolished my ends 
fight of yesterday,” and some | of beefsteak, and we all feel quite as certain that Mr. Cutler 

one clse remarks: “ Hash is like Faith, the substance of | has gained a place in our hostess’ good book, for he is feast- 

things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” Almost | ing on a kidney and a large piece of liver. 

every day we needa “piece de resistance,” in the way of Now every boarder who left that house, was sure to give 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


meat. Housekeepers in general—especially such as are not | notice of their flight on Monday morning, and we always 
quik in thinking up a variety; and who have not, in reality | knew “it was the hash as did it.” 
agreat variety to choose from—are often at a loss, and find | If Miss B. had only judiciously utilized even the fragments 


itno easy task to please a number of tastes. Some people | she did give us, minced up her various meats, made the veg- 
are so fond of beef that they seem to need no change, but | etables less conspicuous, and flavored it nicely, serving it on 
rather to be sorry that there are not more days in the year, | rounds of hot buttered toast, many of her long-suffering vic- 
to enable them to enjoy a few more dinners of “nice tender, | tims would have remained longer, for the house was otherwise 
juicy roast beef.” But others grow so tired of this general | a pleasant one, and also suffered less. 
favorite, that the sight of it grows unpleasant, and they long I am afraid some people think nothing like good material 
for some variety. Then I think mutton or lamb stands sec- | must be used in hashes. The tough ends of beefsteak are 
ond in public favor, and while lamb lasts, or the mutton even | supposed to be good enough for making their approved sort. 
is young and good, it is a healthy food, and does excellently | I would certainly procure as nice things as I could obtain, 
to give substance to a home bill of fare. and work them up into such pleasant compounds; one would 
But lamb (and daisies) grows old with the year, and for | not be surprised if they thought them made of spring chicken 
many months, we are not able to get them. A roast of veal | or sweet breads. 


or cutlets help, once in a while, and when poultry or wild It is when we have zo¢ all the nice material we would wish, 
fow! are to be had, we don’t have to hunt for a pleasing va- | that our daintiest care will be needed to improve to the utter- 
riety. Some of us resort to pork, in all the numerous ways | most that which we have. What is known indiscriminately 


in which it may be prepared, and we might cite Charles Lamb | as hash, has under the one head, so many ways of prepara- 
and his delightful eulogy on “roast pig” as proof of its deli- | tion, so much real variety, that a fertile imagination grows 
cate and satisfying excellence. But so many are decidedly | weary under the “immense possibilities” it embraces. It 
prejudiced against pork, in any form, (though the luscious | has been said (and by a person of no mean repute,) that “it 
ham. and dainty tender-loin often crop into their feasts, as | has done more to advance the human race than any other 
something too good to be lost, even by those who hate the mixed food.” Now let us see what we can say to help it along. 
very name of pork, spoken outright,) that these objections have | _ In the first place prejudice has to be removed before it can 
the effect of keeping pork, as food, confined to the laboring | make its way to the table ‘as a favored dish, and as there és 
classes. where activity, it is supposed, wards off the hurtful | (spite of Shakespeare,) a good deal in a name, let us change 
effects. I think, though, that in the country, where from ne- | that of our friend into a more novel one, even giving different 
cessity, people are obliged to live in a great measure, on | names to the particular kinds of hashes. 
pork. a large part of the year, there is a fair test of its good As a general thing, we may call it, served in bulk “mince.” 
qualities. And when the meat is from a well-kept, healthy | Once I was called to order by a very little girl, who said 
animal, there is no real reason why it should not be easily | severely: “ At our house we call it mince.” If served in the 
digested as well as nourishing. shape of cakes, call it “ Fricandelles,” if in balls or cones 
Well—to return to our hash—among those of limited means | “croquettes,” and baked on a layer of pastry, “pie.” See if 
this selecting a variety for daily use, in the way of meats, is | that does not help people to like it better. 
particularly hard, if we attempt to exclude mixed food, or In all preparations of this dish we must have a bow! and 
hash. One says, “I am so tired of roasts, indeed I can’t | chopper, (also some one who is willing to chop,) for in mincing 
afford them all the time; and one can’t have an endless | it finely, we not only obtain a pleasant consistency, but it 
roun:! of mutton chops and beefsteaks ; I would be glad never | combines the different materials and gives unity to the flavor ; 
to see either again.” then too, it is so easily moulded or piled into pretty forms 
“ \re there not good ways of stewing or hashing meats; so | which assist greatly in giving it popularity. 
it would help you to a change?” asks one who would like “a Also avoid combining (or trying to) materials that won’t 
change” also. combine. Fish will not mix with meats any better than oil 
“Oh! my family won’t eat hash. They would not easily | with water. But there are plenty of fish hashes, known as 
forgive me for sending meat to the table in that horrid style.” | chowder, in which all good fish left over, can be utilized. It 
Perhaps the unforgiving family seem only acquainted with | is best not to put many carrots with beef, and use onions 
the “ housekeepers friend,” as a sort of thin fat gravy (ex- | cautiously with any meats of delicate flavors. Don’t use 
Cuse the seeming inconsistency,) in which pieces of meat of | many potatoes when meat is plentiful; keep them to use 
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more the time necessity comes ; then your 
family will not have grown tired of them. 


islands. 

Corn starch is better than flour to thicken your gravy; be 
sure not to use too much, of this you may use so little as to 
have no taste of it perceptible. A very good way of serving 
most hashes is on toast, moistened with a little of the gravy ; 
or if it is a dry hash, use hot water with salt and butter in it ; 
if the hash is not plentiful, serve a poached egg on each slice. 

Let us take a few hints on mutton hash. You don’t need 
to have the best cuts, the shoulder is an economical part to 
buy, it is quite full of available meat. After a large shoulder 
roasted, (or boiled, the better way,) has done duty for one 
meal, there is often enough left on it to make part of meal 
No. 2, only it must be re-dressed before it looks well enough 
to make a second appearance. 

Cut the meat from the bone, chop it quite finely, add a small 
onion, a few cooked potatoes, pepper and salt, moisten with a little 
milk. Mix all well together, and pile it on the middle of a plate. 
put butter and bread crumbs over it, and bake a nice brown. 
When ready to serve, surround with green peas. 

Again.—Chop the meat finely, boil a pint of milk; allow the 
mutton, (with salt and pepper,) to simmer slowly in it, then adda 
can of corn, and after fifteen minutes stewing it will be ready for 
the table. Serve in a deep dish lined with toast. 

Another.—Cut the mutton into small square pieces. Make of 
the bones a little broth; put in the mutton a pint of cut up 
tomatoes, two small minced onions, pepper and salt. Stew briskly 
for ten minutes; pour in a deep pie dish, cover with a crust and 
bake. 

Then make abatter of a half pint of milk, two eggs, and some 
flour, a little yeast powder, salt and pepper. To this add minced 
mutton, and a little chopped ham. Fry in the shape of small 
cakes and serve it in relays. 

For Croquettes.—We take the bowl and chopper once more, 
mince the meat very finely, adda tiny flavor of onion, some ham 
a pinch of mace, parsley, salt and pepper. Allow a pint of milk, 
(still better, of cream,) to come to the boiling point; put in first a 
little butter, then add the mixture; thicken it with two eggs anda 
teaspoonful of corn starch. Cook it ten minutes, stirring it care- 
fully. Spread on a wide platter to cool, then roll into balls, or 
mould in a wine glass, cover with bread crumbs and fry in a cro- 
quette basket. 

In making these dishes, if you have not enough left on your 
hands, other meats may be added, cold roast or boiled beef 
will answer very well. Veal is a tender and good addition; 
and ham is always a great improvement. Little pieces of 
chicken will help, even if you add several of the meats 
named if well mixed and well flavored, you will be able to 
use what would be otherwise most likely wasted. 


I would not have | 
athin gravy making the dish look like a little sea full of 


pie crust; cut upacold chicken into small pieces, stew in thick. 
ened milk (or cream.) add a piece of butter, and half a can of peas, 
Fill the pastry cups and serve very hot. 

CLams HasHED.—Cut fifty clams into small bits, taking away 
the tough parts, return them to the liquor, and boil, skimming 
carefully, add six middle-sized potatoes cut in squares, parsl.y, a 
pinch of thyme, and sweet marjoram. Boil three-quarters 0) an 
hour. When ready put in small crackers and three hard-boiled 
eggs cut up. 


—Margaret Artur, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BITS OF A PIOTURE. 


‘* Here are bits of a picture fair,” 
Dear Grandma said. 

Bright are her eyes, tho’ white her hair ; 
Her movements, grace ; 
And no one’s face 

Could be sweeter than Grandma’s there. 


“See, dear, my bits,—a slender girl, 
As fair as you; 

Hair light brown, with ripple and curl; 
Eyes the hue 
Of the ribbon blue 

That held it fast; a vine in a whirl 


“ Of blossoms, bright in yellow and red, 
That seemed to make 
A touch of glory above her head; 
A great porch wide, 
Where shadows hide 
And flecks from the vine leaves lightly tread. 


“These above, but the picture sweet, 
Has its strong bits, too ; 

And just below, (their hands could meet) 
A tall man stands; 
Oh, proud he stands, 

His lady fair in the porch to greet! 


** And the sun sends a ray of gold 
For just these two— 

The girl so sweet, her lover bold— 
What’s that you say 
About ‘ any day,’ 

And ‘ bits that are common and old ?” 


“Yes, dear, your right, no picture new 
The bright bits make ; 

Your eyes don’t see as my eyes do, 
How sixty years, 
With their hopes and fears, 

Can make a glory shine thro’ and thro’. 


“Picture so simple and old, 
The reason, dear ? 

The porch, the vine, the ray of gold, 
The blossoms fair, 
And sunny hair 


A BREAKFAST HAsH.—Take equal quantities of ham and po- 
tatoes, cut in small pieces, fry them together with pepper, ina 
spider, tilla nice brown. When nearly done have several eggs 
well beaten and scramble them with the potatoes and ham. 


A HASH FoR Luncu.—Bake some large, even, white eutiionn 
in the oven. Carefully cut the skin at the top, and remove the 
contents; then fill the skins with the following mixture: veal 
minced with a little ham, a pinch of onion all boiled in milk, (or 
cream,) with a piece of butter. Thicken with some of the potatoes 
smoothly mashed, add parsley, pepper and salt. Fill the skins 
with care, so the break will not show. Return to the oven and 
bake a few minutes, serve ona napkin. 


A Loar oF HAsH.—Put together your cold meats, chop very 
finely, with some onion, mashed potatoes, and a little mace, add 
two eggs, pepper and salt. Form into a loaf with the hands. 
Cover it with cracker and bake, basting it with gravy or witha 
little butter and water; brown well, and serve hot with a spiced 
gravy. 

ANOTHER LuNcH HAsH.—Make little cups of puff paste, or 


Were mine—and so was the lover bold.”’ 
—Juniata Sta fjord. 


Compiled for HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE AND WITTY. 

Good music is often hard to a-choir. 

A large brain is better than a small foot. 

Uneasy rests the foot that wears a “corn.” 

A bird on the toast is worth eighteen on the bush. 

A board of education—the schoolmaster’s shingle. 

It is the clean tablecloth that catches the early grease spot. 

The sweetest thing in life is the unclouded welcome of a wif 

We are more willing to help people down hill than up—i! '> 
easier. 

It is the man who cannot write his name who makes his mark in 
the world. 

Look ata stone over which you have stumbled long enoug) ‘o 
recognize it quickly when you come that way again. 
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HOMES AND BOARDING HOUSES. 

OTHER PEOoPLE’s HoMEs ComPpaRED WITH OuR Own. 
HILE taking my daily home- | 
ward walk from work this | 
winter, I have acquired the | 
habit of going out of my way 
into Boylston, and one cr two 
other west end streets, partly 
to get a little longer walk and 
partly to steal glimpses of 
lighted houses whose occu- 
pants have not yet drawn their | 
curtains. 

The darker and rainier, or 
colder the world outside is, the | 
brighter and warmer these 

; lighted rooms appear. The | 
fact that not one of all these houses I nightly pass is ever bright- 
ened for me, does not lessen my enjoyment at all, 4t rather 
increases it, for if I were expected at one of these firesides I 
should hurry on my way, thinking only of the one bright spot 
awaiting me, and the beauty of all the other homes would be 
lost to me. 

It is impertinent to stare at people I know, but if the 
people stared at never find it out and you never meet one cf | 
them afterward, why where is the harm, and who would | 
grudge so cheap a pleasure to a lonely old maid, who has | 
only one small room on the fifth story of a side street board- | 
ing house. Some of these rooms do look uncommonly cozy. | 
[could almost feel the warmth the other evening, from those 
big logs in the open fireplace in the room of that corner house. | 

It was one of those half-thawed days in December. Slush | 
under foot, and the fog which had been hugging everything 
all day changing into a thin disagreeable drizzle. Things 
generally had seemed to go wrong with my work all day— | 
things are apt to go wrong with old maids of a certain age 
who have only their own small interests to fill their minds, 
and I was not in a mood to particularly admire anything. But 
when after unsuccessfully navigating the small lake of slush 
near the crossing, I came suddenly in front of that window 
my cares seemed to lighten. How the light from fire and 
lamp gleamed forth, and that placid sweet faced old lady 
sitting there in the large rocker, I wondered as I passed on: 

“Sings the blackened log a tune 
Learned in some forgotten June?” 

Any way, I hope she enjoyed it as much as I did. Occa- 
sionally while gazing into some of these interiors that line 
from Emerson runs through my memory: “Every roof is 
pleasant to the eye until lifted, then within are sad eyed men | 
and wailing women.” But I don’t allow Emerson’s philoso- | 
phy to trouble me long. Never as realities do these 
rooms appear to me, they are simply beautiful pictures and 
the people I see in them are but parts of the picture. I 
know well enough that were I to enter one of these homes 
to-night I should not find its occupants any freer from care | 
and trouble than myself, and except on days when I am feel- 
ing unusually sour I never imagine otherwise. They are 
pretty pictures always, and have the merit of never being 
just the same. The unchangeableness of a painting is a 
defect; one cannot help wishing that those lovely ideal 
heads would move and let us see another view of their faces 
anda different smile, or that those two lovers standing so 
close together there near that pretty rustic bridge would— 
tnish, I don’t say that any such scenes as the last men- 
lloned are ever among my views; I am not going to betray 
any secrets. 


[have been up and down the whole length of the street 


_ get some solid comfort. No one can question the propriety 


of my presence here or freeze me to death with politeness 
as some of the people in those homelike dwellings might do, 
and then, I can take back with me to my small room, a pleas- 
ure in the shape of a book that is worth more than all the 
pictures living or dead that the world ever held. 

Says Sancho Panza: “Blessings light on him who first in- 
vented sleep,” and the Don should have added to Sancho’s 
wisdom: “ And blessings too, on him who first invented the 
printing press,” for the oblivion gained from books comes 
nearest to that obtained from sleep. 

What room so small as not to hold one’s favorite authors, 
or so cheerless that Lamb or the Autocrat cannot brighten? 
An interesting book is the real Aladdins’ lamp I think. 

Perhaps after all it is just as well for me that I do not own 
one of these beautiful interiors. Ideal pictures are always the 
best. Ideal homes and mothers, and lovers, and—mothers-in- 


_ law generally possess more desirable qualities than the real 


beings. If I had one of these open fireplaces in my room, 
I should be more comfortable no doubt, but it would have 
to be paid for; and if while gazing into the reverie-breeding 
embers my dreams must give place to calculations of their 
cost, I fearmy pleasure would be very much lessened, and so 
as I think it over I come to the conclusion that I get the 


| best of the pictures. The ideal comfort for me and for the 


people inside what is left——the bills. 
You say, “What about the side street boarding. house?” 
Well, it may not be the best home in the world, but :— 
“* Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.” 
—M. Graham. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE INNER MAN. 


Although there are some bookworms who adore, 
Above all things in womankind, great learning, 
Nine men in ten, who honor yet their lore, 
For food, and not philosophy, are yearning. 


Well versed in Greek and Latin though he be, 
Should she he calls his wife indite a ballad; 
O’ercome by hunger’s pangs, I doubt not he 
Were better pleased had she prepared a salad. 
Thus any man—a poet, if you will— 
Whom all the world with laurels has been crowning, 
And living in the realms of fancy, still 
Would much prefer a steak, well browned, to Browning. 


Though he be cast in Nature’s noblest mould, 
Man has an appetite, if saint or sinner, 
And cares less, if the solemn truth were told, 
For dissertations than dessert and dinner. 
—hred H. Curtiss. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS BETTER 

To do well late than never. 

To be alone than in bad company. 

To go round about than to fall into a ditch. 

To be wise for yourself than for other people. 

To be wise to-day than to be foolish to-morrow. 

To be a giant on the floor than a pigmy on a pedestal. 

To acknowledge our faults than to boast of our merits. 

To bend the neck promptly than to bruise the forehead. 

To keep at one thing a long time than to do many things in a 
short time. 

To be the builder of our own name than to have it built for us 
beforehand. 

To hammer and forge yourself into a character than to dream 
yourself into one. 


all I dared. 1 come at length to the Library. Here I 
ri, 
Is 
ae) 
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INTELLECTUAL READING FOR THE HOME. 
Books THAT INCLUDE THE PRINCIPAL BELIEFS OF THE RACE. 


lectual attainments. Beholding a great- 
er energetic vigor than her own, physi- 
cal and intellectual combined, when a 
woman observes men, feelings peculiar 
to her sex possess her and she deplores 
her shortcoming in this limited contrast. 
She ignores those qualities for which 
man admires her and in which she far 


y excels him,—I refer to that distinctive | 


department of mind embracing the feel- | 


ings and more especially the emotions,—and by force of the 
exclusion puts herself at a disadvantage in the comparison. 
It may be that a weak flavor of intellect as well as “a weak 
flavor of genius, in an essentially common person, is detest- 


able,”’ as the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table expresses it, | 
at least when that person would set himself up as equal to | 


greater intellects, particularly if it be done in a dogmatic and 
hypercritical way; and intellectual training serves some 
women, as it does some men, in this way. 


The principal use that intellectual cultivation should be to | 


a woman, unless she be such a prodigy as Mary Somerville, 
Catherine Herschel, or Elizabeth Cady Stanton, is its re- 
actionary effect upon her feelings. She needs to make her 
feelings more reasonable, just as a man needs to make his 
reason more feeling. Her mental growth ought to fit the 
peculiarities of her nature and make the most of them rather 
than to be of a masculine tendency. A realization of this 
will reconcile women to their mental structure and leave them 
without longing for the unattainable. A great good that a 
woman can do her mind is to cultivate its representative 
power, its ability to comprehend the abstract and the relation 


| devoted to the discovery of fact relationship. 


| little of the process of harmonizing knowledge. 


of cause and effect, and to get such a knowledge of nature— | 
matter, force, life, society, mind and ethics—that she will | 
know what effects certain causes will lead to and vividly | 
picture the results, thus providing herself with an intellectual | 2 i : : 
| teaching, or travel, or making a study of philology ani eth- 


rudder for her feelings that shall steer their work for long as 
well as short voyages. 


society, a woman may not have to undertake so great a life 


As domestic life is constituted in our | 


adaptability as a man does, but she has the opportunity and 


duty of so bending the infant twig that it shall be capable of 
doing the greatest good in its future environment. This duty 
should not be shirked by the father upon the mother, but it is 
so done at the early, and a most important time in the child’s 
life; and taking the case as it is, mothers should make a 
study of child training, by cultivating the intellectual branch 
of the mind for the sake of its influence over the feelings and 
emotions. A woman has upon her hands responsibility for 


herself, and much for her children, her iusband and others | 


to whom her potent influence extends, and to get the best 
effect of this influence she must give herself intellectual cul- 
tivation. Furthermore, to superintend the affairs of her 
household with greatest credit to herself, a housekeeper must 
show intelligence in her ideas, familiarity with the events and 
thoughts of the day and an acquaintance with literature, not 
only that which feeds the feelings, but that which stimulates 
thought. It is a strange fact that works on English literature 
and English works on French and German literature are de- 
voted almost exclusively to the books that relate to the feel- 
ings. Intellectual literature was indeed scarce until about the 
middle of this century, but of late years it has grown to such 
proportions that it has crowded out of reading the old-time in- 
tellectual works, and is crowding aside all but the best of the 
old emotional literature with much help in the latter re- 


| 
| 


COMMON feminine longing is for intel- | 


spect from the emotional literature of the present day. One 
cannot find a course of intellectual -eading in the works op 
English literature. What we are seeking in this article js , 
moderate course of reading for women for the purposes oy. 


lined above. It is not necessary to lay out an exhiustiye 


| course ; indeed, it would be better to make it quite limited ang 


aim to give it scope rather than to call for the devotion 0: much 


| time to one specialty ora few of them. After a comprehensio; 


of the works mentioned, it will be easy enough to exte id the 
reading in any desired line. 

If a young man has rather more than a common intel ectua| 
disposition, he will naturally fall into the way of selecting the 
mental pabulum that he craves in the way of reading: but. 
young woman (and some young men, too,) when setti¢ ou 
“to improve her mind,” that is, the intellectual department 
of it, is sure to turn to historical narration. With a persever. 
ance that would be commendable, if applied with dis rini- 
nation, she will labor hard not to falter in reading Maca \\lay’s 
or Knight’s History of England, Gibbon’s or Momsen's 
Rome, and Grote’s or Milman’s Greece; but the time comes 
when she takes an inventory of stock, and she finds ‘hat if 
she has an excellent memory, though she has accumu! ied a 
good many facts, her intellectual grasp is hardly better than 
before. The reason is, that her mind has been devoted to 
fact accumulation, when at the same time it should have been 
Attention has 
been scattered instead of concentrated, and there has been 
The reading 
that we are here looking after is that which will show the 
reader the reason of things, the relationship among facts, 
the order of nature. There must be comprehension ‘s the 
reading proceeds. One must read better than Hami«t did 
and instead of reading merely “ words, words, words,” read 
the ideas they express. Read with care, attention, al strac- 
tion ; and at the end of each natural division of the subject 
and at the end of each time of reading, recall the facts as 
thoroughly as possible, and what conclusions they sust.\in. 

One who is a stranger to the intellectual part of English 
literature, ought first to know what constitutes an education. 
Unless for some special purpose, such as translation, or 


nology, language learning is not education. The ability to 
use a foreign language confers no valuable mental growth, 
nor, with the above exceptions, is of any service in the better 
ment of life. Education in the feminine “ accomplishments” 
—music, painting, drawing, fancy work, and so on—is \\0t in- 
tellectual; it is principally aesthetic. A course of rv 
such as is commonly made up from fiction, poetry, ortions, 
historical narratives and those productions that are distinctly 
recognized as “literary,” Irving’s Knickerbocker and Sketch 
Book, or Mitchell’s Reveries of a Bachelor, for inst: ce, is 
not of an intellectual nature, but pertains to the feelin; and 
often to the emotions. There is no doubt that the {clings 
may be, and should be, cultivated, but, as their speci.) con 
sideration is foreign to this article, the education «{ the 
intellect here concerns. Yet, the feelings will not be in obey- 
ance in a plan of intellectual reading. They will be most 
powerfully stirred upon acquaintance with the mecha: sm of 
the universe, the order of nature, the vast works of a ( reator 
in even a part of their beauty and sublimity. There 's no 
sublimer writing in the language than Tyndall’s last © \apter 
in his Heat as a Mode of Motion. But, dominating over the 
gratification of the feelings, will be an improved qu: ity of 
rationalism—it ought to be a high quality—arising from the 
inductive and logical methods pursued. 
—George K. 
[The next paper will outline a course of reading with the eading 
and most comprehensive works.) 
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Good HousSsEKEEPING. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
KNITTED SILK MITTENS. 
(This paper is prepared in response to inquiry No. 3 of ‘‘ The Pursuit of Knowl- 
edge Under Difficulties,” in Goop HousEKEEPING of January 9th.) 
V 


\ 


knitting silk No. 300, any shade; four No. 19 
steel knitting needles. 
Cast on to each of two needles thirty stitches, 
and on the third twenty, making eighty in all. 
Knit fifteen rounds plain. 


aa 
| Sixteenth round—*narrow, make one,* re- 
at from * to * all round. 
9 
Gr Knit five rounds plain. 


Twenty-second round—*five plain, make one, 
slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch over, 
three plain,* repeat from * to * all round. 

Twenty-third round—plain. 

Twenty-fourth round—*three plain, narrow, make one, one 


plain, make one, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch over, | 


two plain,* repeat from * to * all round. 
Twenty-fifth round—*two plain, narrow, make one, three 


plain, make one, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch over, | 


one plain,* repeat from * to * all round. 


Twenty-sixth round—*one plain, narrow, make one, five | 


plain, nake one, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch over,* 
repeat from * to * all round. 

Knit six plain rounds. 

Thirty-third round—*narrow, make one,* repeat from * to 
* all round. 

Thirty-fourth round—all plain. 

Thirty-fifth round—*five plain, make one, slip one, one 
plain, pull slipped stitch over, three plain,* repeat from * to 
* all round. 

Thirty-sixth round—all plain. 

Thirty-seventh round—*three plain, narrow, make one, 
one plain, make one, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch 
over, two plain,* repeat from * to * all round. 

Thirty-eighth round—all plain. 

Thirty-ninth round—*two plain, narrow, make one, three 
plain, make one, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch over, 
one plain,* repeat from,* to * all round. 

Fortieth round—all plain. 


Forty-first round—* one plain, narrow, make one, five | 


plain, make one, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch over,* 
repeat from * to * all round. 
Forty-second round—all plain. 


Forty-third round—*three plain, make one, slip one, one | 


plain, pull slipped stitch over, one plain, narrow, make one, 
two plain,* repeat from * to * all round. 

Forty-fourth round—plain. 

Foriy-fifth round—*four plain, make one, slip one, narrow, 


pull slipped stitch over, make one, three plain,* repeat from | 


* to * all round. 
Forty-sixth round—plain. 
Forty-seventh round—like thirty-ninth. 
Forty-eighth round—plain. 
Forty-ninth round—like forty-first. 
Fiftieth round—plain. 
Fifty-irst-round—like forty-third. 
Fifty-second round—plain. 
Fifty-third round—like forty-fifth. 
Fifth fourth round—plain. 
Fifty-fifth round—like thirty-ninth. 
Fifty-sixth round—plain. 
Fifty-seventh round—like forty-first. 
Fifty-cighth round—plain. 

Fifty-ninth round—like forty-third. 


ATERIALS.—Two half-ounce balls of Florence | 


|  Sixtieth round—plain. 

Sixty-first round—like forty-fifth. 

Sixty-second round—-plain. 

Sixty-third round—*five plain, make one, slip one, one 
plain, pull slipped stitch over, three plain,* repeat from * to 
* all round. 

Sixty-fourth round—plain. 

Now knit twenty-one rounds of two plain, seam two, 
alternately, forming ribs. The stripe for back of hand 
is now commenced on one of the needles with thirty 
| stitches. The pattern is knit only on this needle, the knit- 
| ting on other two being plain. Repeat the pattern ten 
| times through. 

First round of hand—four plain, narrow, make one, 
six plain, narrow, make one, three plain, make one, slip 
one, one plain, pull slipped stitch over, six plain, make 
one, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch over, three plain, 
rest plain. 

Second round—plain. 

Third round—eleven plain, narrow, make one, five plain, 
make one, slip one, one plain, pull slipped stitch over, ten 
_ plain, rest plain. 

Fourth round—plain. 

Fifth round—Thirteen plain, make one, slip one, one plain, 
pull slipped stitch over, one plain, narrow, make one, twelve 
| plain, rest plain. 

Sixth round—all plain. 

Seventh round—fourteen plain, make one, slip one, narrow, 
pass slipped stitch over, make one, thirteen plain, rest plain. 

Eighth round—all plain. 

Ninth round—fourteen plain, narrow, make one, fourteen 
| plain, rest plain. 

Tenth round—all plain. 

Repeat from fifth round of hand every time. 

Commence to form thumb in ninety-fourth round from be- 
ginning of mitten; it is knit plain as in a plain mitten. After 
| the tenth time through the pattern or back of mitten do the 
rest of hand plain, narrowing off. This will fit a small hand. 
| If a larger mitten is wished use No. 17 or 18 needles. Of 
_ course the thumb must come in opposite places in the mittens 

to make fancy work come on the back of hand. 
—EKva M. Niles. 


| 
— 
| in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
| A QUESTION. 
Though sweet it be with serving song 

| To soothe the sorrow of a soul, 
Or sound a note so high and strong 

It rouse the world from pole to pole; 
The singer knows a graver part 

Than these which greet the outward sight,— 
Possession’s pleasure in his art, 
And labor’s keen and pure delight. 


On his pale lips Necessity 
Her flaming coal of fire has laid, 
Since, though the gift of song be free, 
Its power impels its use displayed ; 
Earth’s sins are bare to his clear eye, 
Of every woe he feels the dart; 
Earth’s burdens on him heavy lie, 
His tears for every grief must start. 


And still this sympathy, so deep, 
Holds with its attribute of pain 
‘ A drop of dew—To those who weep 
The nobler joys shall come again. 
To be, as he, divinely blest, 
Although of anguish set apart, 
Would’st thou, O friend, clasp to thy breast 
The thorns that pierce the poet’s heart? 


—Adelaide Cilley Waldron, 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


GOODHOLME’S DOMESTIC CYCLOP-EDIA. 


This new edition is a superbly bound book of 652 pages, crowded 
with a vast amount of information relating to house and home. 


furnishes and absolute accuracy seems to have been attained. The 
book has the special merit of strict alphabetical arrangement in its 
topics, with abundant cross-references, so that they can be found 
at a glance. The index is very copious, and the directions and 
statements of fact in the book cannot fall far short of 25,000. The 
house is elaborately treated in planning, building, draining, warm- 
ing, ventilating and furnishing in taste according to the best styles 
of decoration. Price lists have been carefully compiled, showing 
how an ordinary Sized house can be neatly and completely furnished 
for either $600 cr $1,200. Household management receives thorough 
attention in cleaning, laundry work, dyeing, care of lamps, gas 
meters, destruction of vermin and many other things. Food is 
treated of in its physiological aspects and every important process 
of cooking is lucidly explained and illustrated, while the cooking 
receipts make a superior collection. Bills of fare for the different 
seasons are given and directions for serving meals. The informa- 
tion about the toilet and about dress, including the cutting and fit- 
ting cf garments, is full. The care, clothing, diet, sleep, teething, 
weaning and diseases of children are treated of very fully. Full 
directions are given for action in cases of bleeding, bruises, burns, 
poisons, sprains and the many other accidents of the household. 
The medical articles constitute a comprehensive guide in the do- 
mestic treatment of disease and accident. Gardening and floricul- 
ture, including window gardening, are explained; directions for the 
care of the domestic animals are given and there are articles on bee 
keeping, and every process of the dairy. Weights and measures 
are elaborately treated; and the volume contains many business 
forms and the law affecting the ordinary transactions of life. The 
volume is printed on tinted, super calendered paper, and contains 
4oo illustrations. The publishers have introduced a new feature in 
binding by having it strongly sewed on tapes, so as to lie perfectly 
flat when opened, and to last for a life time. In completeness, in 
reliability, in scope and in usefulness this cyclopedia is unques- 
tionably without a peer: it is a whole library in one volume and it 
has in the household a valuable place that will never be left vacant 
when once filled. Price in extra English cloth, black and gold 
decorated back and sides, beveled edges, $5; the same with gilt 
edges and boxed (for wedding presents ), $5.50; library style, full 
sheep, marbled edges, $6; half morocco, marbled edges, $7.50. 
New York: C. A. Montgomery & Co., 7 Murray street. 


BIRD WAYS. 

A very pleasant study of various birds in diverse conditions is 
this by Olive Thorne Miller, one who believes, with Emerson, that 
“the Bird is not in its ounces and inches, but in its relation to Na- 
ture.” These studies are from life, the result of loving and careful 
observation. The American robin, the cheery bird of the morning, 
comes in for his just dues, and this merry, tricksy, honest fellow 
is most charmingly described as he defends his home, trains his 
young and pours forth his exuberance of glad song. And so with 
the gentle, solitary thrush, the ruffian sparrow, the wily cat bird 
and the many voiced oriole—they are described in their habits and 
characteristics by one who has learned to study them and knows 
how to tell what she has seen. The lovers of birds will be delighted 
with the book. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.25. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME. 

This story of Christian love and help in American society is of a 
woman, who, early impressed with social wrongs, is enabled to de- 
vote life and fortune to their alleviation. She joins an organization 
typical of the ones in favor with cultured and fashionable people 
where practice is put aside for abstract theory and personalism, 
but does not find the way to success until she is taught by humble 
workers how to do good. With other agents, a German socialist, 
who in his way seeks to do charity, a plain but earnest woman who 
believes that she has Christian work to do and a mission led by 
reformed criminals, this woman is able to recover another woman 
to virtue and happiness. The soul that is gained was nurtured in 


This has all been scrutinized by as high authorities as the country 


| crime and in its maturity was beset by every temptation and re. 
pressed by every force, yet it is developed to great beauty. Its 
history forms the principal part of the story, that of the others con. 
tributing to and directing it to a conclusion wherein the full beauty 
of human life is realized. This work of the author, Helen Campbell, 
is original and strong. It eloquently directs attention to the neg. 
lect by American society of its wards—the wrong doers, the sick, 
the poor and the oppressed, and forcibly points out the true and 
most efficient Christian means to succor them. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 


BONNYBOROUGH. 

Mrs. A. D.-T. Whitney’s last story is specially strong and |eau- 
tiful and of well sustained interest. The heroine is of no common- 
place conventional type. Peace Polly Schottis the name by which 
she was christened, and up to her womanhood “ Peace” and 
“ Polly ” are ina state of perpetual warfare, and the Polly is con- 
stantly antagonized by her half brother, 18 years older. .\fter 
the death of their father, Peace Polly conducts the house for 
her half brother, who was old enough to better understand the 
| Polly side of his sister’s character, but who took pleasure “in 
| stirring her up.” But the sterling qualities of the brave and 
| honest girl were on the “ Peace” side, and the time came when 
the two thoroughly understood each other. There is no plot 
and not much incident, but this is quite: in harmony wit!) life 
in such a country town as this story takes its name from. ‘There 
is nevertheless much in the story in the exhaustive anilysis 
of the mental and spiritual experiences of Peace Polly. The author 
understands the strivings, the self questionings, the aspirations of 
a young girl’s heart to perfection and probes her inward sou! with 
infinite delicacy. Many a girl, confined within narrow bounds and 
debarred from congenial companionship, will sympathize with poor 
Peace Polly, who feels too old for her own generation and too young 
for the one which preceded it. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Price $1.50. For sale by Whitney & Adams, Springfield, Mass. 


THE WHAT-TO-DO CLUB. 

In the form of a story, Helen Campbell, in this book, suggests 
ways in which young women may make money at home, with prac- 
tical directions for so doing. The narrative is lively, the incidents 
probable and amusing, and the dialects varying and characteristic. 
The recipes for pickles and preserves, evaporating fruits, raising 
poultry and keeping bees, are made poetic and invested with a cer- 
tain ideal glamour, and we are absorbed by an array of figures of 
receipts and expenditures, equally with the changeful incidents of 
flirtation, courtship and matrimony. Fun and pathos, sense and 
sentiment, are mingled throughout, and the combination results in 
a very useful as well as entertaining book. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price $1.50. 


THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 

The last volumes of this series contain the biographies oi | lan- 
del, Turner the artist, and Charles Dickens, by his eldest daug)iter. 
The last is written expressly for the young, that they may love and 
venerate the man, before they can know the author and genius. 
The books of this series are all clearly written, and being in small 
and convenient form, and purchasable at a moderate price, s!ould 
find numerous readers. New York: Cassell & Co., Limited. 


NOTES. 

The women journalists of this country have a National |’ress 
Association, and a New England branch has just been formed in 
Boston, of which Mrs. Sally Joy of the Hera/d is president. 

“The Breadwinners,” says the 77bune, “has had a large circule- 
tion in book form. Harper & Brothers have sold some 25,000 
copies in this country; two large editions—cumbrously printed 
and bound—have been sold in England, besides a much larger one 
in paper covers; 2,000 in Australia; it has achieved the honors of 
piracy in Canada and Nova Scotia; has been translated in to 
French and published as a serial in the Revue Britanniq« "of 
Paris ; an edition in book form is announced by Hatchette  Cie-: 
it is published in German at Stuttgart ; and in Swedish at Chicago 
and Stockholm. But more than all this, Baron Tauchnitz has 
given it the seal of his august approval, and prints it as No. 2248 
, in his collection of British authors, 
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THE COZY CORNER. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and | 


correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.\—Goov HouseKEEPING. 


AGAIN ‘‘MRS., MISS OR WHAT?” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
“Mrs.” William H. Alexander has recently called my attention 
to some of the articles upon “ Mrs., Miss or What?” that have 
lately :ppeared in your paper. One writer quite spunkily asks why 


Miss or Mrs., any more than a gentleman by writing Mr. before 47s | 


name. I have lived with a lady several years, and, knowing how 
nice they are, would never consent to the placing of a single unnec- 
essary burden upon them, but the custom of ages has established 
the rule that when only initials are used—A. B. Jones, for example 
—they should be interpreted as belonging to a max. 
toinquire why, because the fact exists, and correspondence is, or 
should be, made to conform to the custom, otherwise, as in the case 
cited by Mrs. Hooker, and in numerous instances in my own ex- 
perience, confusion is likely to arise. It is fair to assume that 
when a lady subscribes her name toa letter, she desires to have 
the person addressed understand who she is. She should, there- 
fore,so write her signature that not only her sex, but her title, 
whether maiden cr mistress, will be clearly indicated. I believe 
that a married lady is not justified in signing her name with simply 
her maiden initials,—E. S. Jones, for example,—because of con- 
fusion in delivering, if for no other reason. The person addressed, 
when responding, could only use the same form in mailing the re- 


It is too late | 


| who live in such holes” is gratuitous. 


ply,and there the trouble would be likely to arise. Postmasters 


are not supposed to know the family history of their patrons, and 
while one wou/d know Mr. or Mrs. A. B. Jones, and would properly 


“EF. S. Jones,” though one and the same person, in which case the 
communication would stand a chance of being returned as “ un- 
called for.” Three-quarters of the gentlemen who write letters, 
sign the given name. Probably nine-tenths of those in business, 
have the name printed at the head of their sheets, so that the per- 
centage of those who only use initials, though clearly entitled to do 
so, is exceedingly small. It would appear, therefore, that the in- 
justice of requiring a dady to sign her complete signature is not 
particularly conspicuous. The suggestion of “J. K. Sexten,” that 
“Lady “ be adopted as a common title, hardly meets the case, be- 
cause there must be a distinction between the married and unmar- 
ried, to avoid annoying mistakes, particularly in the envelope super- 
scription, though in many cases that term would be euphonious 
and convenient. What seems better is to follow the present form 
of polite correspondence, and when addressing a known “ Miss,” 
simply use the name in heading the letter.—Miss Amanda M. 
Brown,—and in addressing a known “ Mrs.,” use the name and 
title, adding “ Dear Madame.” Where doubt exists, say “ Dear 
Madam,” and if not exactly appropriate, the recipient must under- 
stand that the fault lies with her. There need be no doubt, how- 
ever, if ladies will be careful to subscribe as they should; 7. ¢., give 


| programme for the two next weeks; let that be our guide. If all 


cannot follow it exactly, it will still be a wonderful help. The main 
reason, in my mind, why there is so much poor housekeeping, is 
not because of an unwillingness on the part of our women to do 
their best, but because of an almost entire lack of system. “ Every 
woman has her own way of keeping house,” is heard almost daily, 
and how can it be otherwise when there is not a published system 
in the world? We are compelled to grope our way in darkness 
many atime. I say it is time for us to have a chance to learn our 
profession from reliable teachers. I would not take one word from 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING; it certainly meets a great want, but I do 


| insist on a daily programme, not only of meals, but including every 


a lady should be expected to explain her signature by prefixing | department of housekeeping, in its season, in every number. For- 


give length. I feel warmly, A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE ITALIAN DOMESTIC SYSTEM. 


The Italians, with their inimitable trick of taking life at its 
easiest, have invented methods of home-making which involve the 
least possible expenditure of labor and /¢ve. The French peasant 
or the Italian contadino wants but little variety, and. usually eats 
twice a day—the inevitable coffee or sour light wine, and a hunk of 
bread with fruit, forming one meal; and maccaroni, or greens in 
some form, being the substance of the other. He has only his 
kitchen for his #énage. He cooks in it, eats in it, perchance sleeps 
in it; and yet the pity that is spent upon “the wretched creatures 
They do not live in these 
holes. They only tarry in them until the sun shall shine out each 
morning. 

The middle-class Italians have their afpartamenti, with a sub- 
servient kitchen, perhaps; but the bulk of their meals are taken at 
the neighboring restaurant, or served by the omnipresent caterer. 

As for the wealthy Italians, their winter palaces are mines of ex- 
quisite art treasures; while every summer villa, by the lakes or 


: , among the sea Alps, is a paradise of rural and artistic beauty. And 
deliver a letter to the latter, under that name, he might not know | . PS; P y 


yet the American looks pityingly upon all this, because Signor 
Serbelloni’s wife does not make her kitchen the pivot around which 
the machinery of home-life turns. But, strange to say, the Ser- 
bellonis are satisfied. The horrors represented by domestic me- 
nials are so mitigated by remoteness of contact as to be a myth to 
these householders. The signora hires a cook for—I am afraid to 
say how little per month, who supplies the table according to 
order, and keeps himself and his assistants besides. For every 
Italian servant of quality must have his dignity supported bya 
host of supernumeraries, for whom he alone is responsible. Be he 
coachman, with the air of a Roman senator, or gardener, with the 
name of an archangel, it is his great pride that he and all his visible 
aids should present such an appearance as shall support the credit 
of the Serbellonis. The family is thus surrounded by a mild at- 
mosphere of well trained and liveried deference; and what storms 
there be are met by these managers-in-chief. Often the coachman 
owns both equipage and horses; but as long as he is salaried, 


| he belongs to signore, body, soul and assets.—Unknown Corres- 


name, and title, too, either in parenthesis—(Miss) Amanda M. | 


Brown—or not, as may be preferred, and if married, use “ Mrs.” in 
the same way, or as suggested by “Henrietta Davis” in last 


number. Respectfully, WILLIAM H. ALEXANDER. 
Omana, NEB. 


A HOUSEKEEPER’S DAILY PROGRAMME. 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING: 


If you will allow me space in your valuable paper, I would like 


echo in the heart of every housekeeper in the land who really feels | 


an interest in her work. 
W hat housekeepers need is a systematic course of housekeeping 
n all its different departments; just as the farmer has his guide, 


his directions for each month in the year in the management of his | 


farm, so do we housekeepers need a guide,—full directions for each 


month, for each week, for each day. Yes, let some competent au- | 


thority write out, in each number of Goop HousEKEEPING, a daily 


pondent. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOLEMN SAYINGS. 
The wealthiest miser is the poorest of all men. 
When a man’s coat is threadbare it is easy to pick a hole in it. 


He who can suppress a moment's anger may prevent a day of 
sorrow. 

A hungry man doesn’t throw bread out of the window because it 
isn’t pie. 

Youth studies most how best to live; old age studies most how 


Bis . | best to die. 
erymuch to statea few ideas which I feel certain will find an 


A dollar decreases in size in the same ratio that a man’s heart 
gets bigger. 


The best men and women are too busy doing good to have ‘time 
to tell about it. 


An open mind, an open hand and an open heart will find every- 
where an open door. 


Too many men are born with their mouths open who never after- 


wards learn to keep them closed. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


THE LIGHT OF HOME. 
My boy, thou wilt dream the world is fair, 
And thy spirit will sigh to roam ; 
And thou must go; but never, when there, 
Forget the light of home. 


Though pleasure may smile with a ray more 
bright, 
It dazzles to lead astray; 
Like the meteor’s flash, ’twill deepen the night 
When thou threadest the lonely way. 


But the hearth of home has a constant flame, 
And pure as vestal fire, 

’Twill burn, ’twill burn forever the same, 
For nature feeds the pyre. 


The sea of ambition is tempest-tossed, 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam ; 
But when sails are shivered and rudder lost, 
Then look to the light of home. 


And there like a star through the midnight cloud 
Thou shalt see the beacon ight; 

For never, till shining on th shroud, 
Can be quenched its holy light. 


The sun of fame, ’twill gild the name, 
But the heart ne’er felt its ray ; 

And fashion’s smiles, that rich ones claim, 
Are but beams of a wintry day. 


And how cold and dim those beams must be, 
Should life’s wretched wanderer come. 
But, my boy, when the world is dark to thee, 
Then turn to the light of home. 
—Mrs. Hale. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Pause, my soul! a week hath ended, 
One the less for thee below; 

In this week there hath blended, 
Hope and fear, and joy and woe; 
Weary heart, thou canst not murmur, 

O’er the sky a bow is cast; 
One week to thy haven nearer, 
Courage gather from the past. 


Pause, my soul! a week hath ended, 
What its record borne for thee ? 
Whom oppressed hast thou befrended ? 
Who the happier been for thee ? 
Hast thou love for hate required ? 
To thy neighbor wert thou true? 
What, my soul, hast thou neglected ? 
What performed thou shouldst not do? 


Pause, my soul! a week hath ended ; 
Time is bearing thee away ; 
Only for a while extended, 
Is the life we live to-day. 
What may be upon the morrow, 
God in mercy hides from thee ; 
But so live, come joy or sorrow, 
As thy day thy strength shall be. 
—FHenry S. Washburn. 


A NICE, CLEAN HOUSE. 
I scarcely dared to tread within, 
So neat was everything; 
The porch was clean as any pin, 
The stoop showed soap was king. 
Almost with awe I strode the floor 
Into the parlor prim, 
And as I closed the noiseless door 
The light was soft and dim. 


The sofa stood in stately form, 
Each chair was in its place; 

I could not say the air was warm, 
Though order reigned with grace. 

No speck of dust, no sign of rust, 
Profaned this nice, clean house ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


No cat, no dogs their bones discussed, 
Nor e’en a nibbling mouse. 

I said unto my well housed friend : 
“You’re very quiet here.” 

And as he speaks his cold words send 
A chill upon my ear. 

“No! no!” he said, ‘* Our child is dead; 
There’s none about the place.” 

Alas ! within the life he led 
No sign of dust I trace. 

No children round the well kept house, 
No sound of pattering feet, 

No little ones to kiss and bowse, 
No dirty fingers sweet. 

Give me the toys and dust and noise 
And furniture awry— 

The work of baby girls and boys— 
And that will suit my eye. 

—/. W. Watson. 


IT 1S WELL. 

Yes it is well! The evening shadows lengthen; 

Home’s golden gates shine on our ravished 
sight; 

And though the tender ties we try to strengthen 
Break one by one—at evening time ’tis light. 

*Tis well ! The way was often dull and weary; 
The spirit fainted oft beneath its load. 

No sunshine came from skies all gray and dreary, 
And yet our feet were bound to tread that road. 


Tis well that not again our hearts shall shiver 
Beneath old sorrows, once so hard to bear; 
That not again beside death’s darksome river 
Shall we deplore the good, the loved, the fair. 
No more with tears, wrought from deep, inner 
anguish, 
Shall we bewail the dear hopes crushed and 
gone; 
No more need we in doubt or fear to languish ; 
So far the day is past, the journey done ! 
As voyagers, by fierce winds beat and broken, 
Come into port, beneath the calmer sky, 
So we, still bearing on our brows the token 
Of tempest past, draw to our haven nigh. 
A sweeter air comes from the shore immortal, 
Inviting homeward at the day’s decline; 
Almost we see where from the open portal 
Fair forms stand beck’ning with their smiles 
divine. 
’Tis well! The earth with all her myriad voices 
Has lost the power our senses to enthral. 
We hear, above the tumult and the noises, 
Soft tones of music, like an angel’s call. 


*Tis well, O friends! We would not turn—re- 
tracing 
The long, vain years, nor call our lost youth 
back ; 
Gladly, with spirits braced, the future facing, 
We leave behind the dusty, foot-worn track. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


HOME. 

The home, the home is in the heart; 
Trace back the fortunes of the brave, 
The peace that lights us to the grave, 

Go back to where the fountains start, 

And find a tear drop in some heart. 

Bright tears of pleasure and of grief 
That make some human heart divine, 
How clear those tiny jewels shine! 

We know that through this life so brief 

That heart is warm in joy and grief. 

Around that heart of living springs 
There is a glow more bright than day, 
That reaches outward and away, 

And safe within its circle brings 

The souls that thirst for living springs. 

—Home Journal. 


TRIALS OF LIFE. 


List to the songs the redeemed ones are singing, 

How the deep anthem through heaven is rj ging, 

Up from the heart of the multitude sprinxing; 
Patient endurance shall have its reward. 

Cometh the valley of humiliation, 

Cometh affliction and deep tribulation, 

Cometh bereavement and bitter temptati: 
“Thus it is written,’ and “thus saith the | ord” 


Scorn to be guilty of ceaseless repining ; 
Under the billows the jewels are shining ; 
Ever the fire the gold is refining ; 
Ever the darkness precedeth the dawn; 
Strength to the oak tree the dark tempest 
bringeth ; 
Under the hammer the deep anvil ringeth ; 
From the crushed vintage the purple wine 
springeth ; 
Flowers smell sweetest when trampled «pon, 


Night sets the stars on the mountains of heaven; 
Unto the mourner the promise 1s given; 
Deadly miasmia by lightning is riven, 
Leaving the atmosphere wholesome and cet, 
Shrink from the cross and Gethsemane ne) cr! 
Paradise riseth just over the river, 
He who is able and strong to deliver 
Holdeth a lamp for the wayfarer’s feet. 


Faint not, whatever affliction betideth ; 

Deep consolation the Father provideth ; 

Him whom Immanuel loveth He chideth ! 
Patient endurance shal have its reward. 

Out of the valley of humiliation 

Riseth the mountain of transfiguration. 

The tears of His saints are a holy libatio: 
Dear to the heart of a pitying Lord. 

—Chicago Inter-Ov-in. 


FOR HUSBANDS ONLY. 
Tom Brown was alwaysin a fret" 
Because, somehow, he kept in debt. 
Yet he imagined he was wise 
And knew how to economize. 


He earned enough to live with pride 
And lay a little up beside. 


Although he nothing spent for sport, 
He borrowed, and was alway short. 
““O, Tom,” his wife would say, “ a man 
Can’t manage as a woman can; 


** Do try me once, and soon you'll be 
From horrid debts and worries free.” 


Tom only laughed. “No woman can 
Handle finances like a man.”’ 
At length his debts and worries grew 
So big he knew not what to do. 
Then he, in time to save his life, 
Gave all his earnings to his wife. 
** Now, wife,”’ he groaned, in woe complete, 
“ See if you can make both ends meet.”’ 
Bright years now passed; Tom freed from care, 
Waxed fat upon his wife’s good fare. 
His debts were paid, and laid away 
Was something for a rainy day. 
What had Tom’s burden been in life 
Was pleasure to his careful wife. 

MORAL. 
Man’s forte is earning gold alone; 
In spending is his weakness shown. 
A woman’s forte by Nature meant 
Is taking care of every cent. 
And he who lets his wife do this 
Is always rich and lives in bliss. 

— York (Pa.) 
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Goop HouskKEEPING, 


PORTFOLIO. 


}loLYOKE, MAss., AND NEw York Cliry, JANUARY 23, 1886. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of (:00D HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 
Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 


tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


This e of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 
the contrivutions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 
reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire lable of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 

F. 


MEN Fit For HusBanDs. 


The comment and correspondence that have come to us in re- 
sponse to the paper “ W. F. F. W.: Women Fit For Wives,” by 
“A Country Parson,” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for November 
28th, has been so varied and voluminous that we decided, as before 


announced, to print in our next issue—No. 2o—such papers as 
might come to hand before January 1oth, in discussion of “ M. F. 
F.H.: Men Fit For Husbands,” the context of the Country Par- 


son’s paper. 


From the MSS. that have been received we have accordingly 
selected the contributions of nine women and one man, on the sub- 
ject under discussion, one of the former “dropping into poetry,” 
to show, we infer, that the matter is not entirely a prosy one, 
and these will appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, No. 20, of date of 
February 6th, of which number all the Wives in Christendom will 


want a copy, and every wife’s husband should also have a separate 
copy for his own private reading. 

In the main, the subject has been well handled, and in the en- 
nobling spirit of “good will to man”—from the women. 


The importance of the subject needs no comment from us, from 
the simple fact that so much attention has already been drawn to 
it by the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, who became at once 
interested. in the initial paper of “‘ A Country Parson.” 

The Higher Life of the Household has no more vital feature of 
existence and development, than the one that represents and exem- 
plifies the elements of human nature which necessarily go into the 
every-day life of either “Women Fit For Wives” or “Men Fit 
For Husbands.” 

Without these there is no Higher Life of the Household, there 
are no I!omes of the World,—without such there is no Household, 
there are no Homes,—only places in which to eat, drink and sleep, 
like those of “the beasts that perish.” 

“A Country Parson” will be amazed, we think, to find what “a 
harp of a thousand strings” he touched, in writing of “ Women 
Fit For Wives,” and he may well be satisfied at the general 
harmony--save now and then a discordant note—in tone and 


fullness of expression, of the echoes that come back so promptly 
and forcibly. 


The “ \Vomen who are Fit For Wives” and the “Men Who are 
fit For Husbands” will read the forthcoming papers attentively. 
fthose who are not will also do so, Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
have a wicle reading and one of its most earnest missionary efforts 
in behalf of The Higher Life of the Household will bear fruit, an 
hundred fold, and more. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Mothers often govern their children with short-sighted regard 
for their welfare. Little ones are reared with no rational idea of 
conduct, and they are left in the dark as to the reasons for the 
multiplicity of prohibitions that surround them. If little Charley 
is very desirous of doing some particular thing that he is merely 
told not to do, he persists with his intent, because he can see grati- 
fication ahead, and because the only obstacle that he finds opposed 
to him when he asks “ Why?” is the “ Because you mustn't,” of 
his mother. After such an irrational answer, no one should blame 
the child if he follows his intent. He can take no such wide view 
of the matter in the conflict of motives as an adult usually takes, 
for his view is as narrow as the horizon of his experience, and with 
those limits he finds nothing to restrain his contemplated conduct. 
Love for his mother would exercise a great influence over him if 
he found it displayed in a way that he could comprehend; but he 
cannot comprehend “Because,” or “ Because | don’t want you to 
do it.” That is, he cannot comprehend its intent, but he soon 
draws his conclusions, and they are just contrary to those that his 
mother would have him draw. While he regards her as friendly 
to him, he looks upon her as manifesting her regard for him ina 
very unfriendly way, for she would deprive him of expected pleasure 
with no assignable reason, unless to limit his pleasures; and the 
opinion is forced upon him that his mother is a whimsical person, 
whose injunctions have no rational basis and are to be evaded as 
best they can. If a mother has an ungovernable child, it is her 
own fault, or the father’s, not the child’s. 

It is because a parent often stands between a child and what he 
supposes to be the object of his pleasure, that the resort to bribery 
is made as the price of self-denial. In restraining, such attempted 
explanations as “It is all for your good,” “I know what is proper 
for you better than you do yourself,” are meaningless, because 
they explain nothing. He is incompetent to understand the future 
that his mother has in view, or how this treatment conduces to the 
happiness of that future, but he judges by his own feelings, and, 
as these feelings are outraged by one professing to be friendly to 
him, he is sceptical either regarding the friendship or regarding 
the competence of his parent to regulate his conduct. The govern- 
ment of the child in time comes to be looked upon as a hopeless 
task, and he is considered wilful and ungrateful, as well as dis- 
obedient. The fact that all vigorous minded children act this 
way under maladministration of government seems not to impress 
parents with the idea that their system is wrong, but that there is 
an unnatural perversity in their children. In developing from in- 
fancy to adult life, the child passes through phases of nature 
peculiar to a race in its development from barbarism to civilization. 
He is unjust, ignorant, wanting in foresight, tyrannical, destructive, 
mendacious, pilfering, combative and cowardly. Besides trespass- 
ing on the rights of others, he will do many things detrimental to 
his future welfare if he is not restrained, and it should be the 
parent’s study to find out how the restraint may be maintained as 
a mental influence, instead of a physical one, and in such a way 
that the child can comprehend it. 

Nature is the great teacher; her penalties are inexorable, her 
rewards are precious. Pain is the consequence of transgression; 
pleasure, of adaptation. The child will understand that it is wrong 
to do what his mother tells him not to do, if he is made to associate 
a painful experience with the forbidden conduct and directly re- 
sulting from it. It is not every mother’s love that will permit this 
suffering, for it is often incapable of taking account of anything 
beyond immediate effects; but the way is clear, nevertheless, and 
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the mother, or father, who does not follow it does a wrong to the 


child. A child learns not to fall, not to put his fingers in a hot place, 
nor to touch a sharp point, because these experiences are painful. 
Let him, in all instances, derive pain from his wrong doings, and 
he will avoid them; he can comprehend this, and the employment 
of the method will be a government of itself, in place of parental 
injunction alone. There are two branches, however, to the effects 
of his conduct,—one affects himself, the other affects others. If 
he uses a sharp knife unskilfully, the penalty is a cut, and this 


learns to be careful enough to protect himself by proper handling. 
The injury directly consequent upon himself from his maladapta- 
tion he comprehends, and will avoid by not doing that which brings 
the pain. The only fear is that nature will teach this lesson too 
well, and maim, or disfigure, or cripple him; whereas, under the 
watchful care of parents, he might learn the lesson under less 
severe penalties. Instead of keeping the child away from the 
relation as an effect from a cause, but take care that he does not 
incur too painful consequences. He can be made to infer these 
from less painful ones that are related to them. He will realize 
the danger of cutting off his toe with an axe from the slight wound 


Good HouskKEEPING. 


this method is far less in quality and duration than the more remot. 
pain that comes from the method now common. The child yjj 
love the parent who puts herself in the way of pointing out to hiy 
the pains that may be expected from his conduct, a great del more 


than he will the one who is in the attitude of constantly depriving 
_ him of what he believes to be pleas'ires. The purposed su! jection 


of the child to mental and some physical pain does not seem crye| 
to one who finds that it falls far short of balancing the more serioys 


_ pains that are entailed when the child has not been given the disci. 
consequence follows with such unvarying regularity that he soon 


pline necessary for his welfare. Yet, no doubt, there are mothers 
who beat their children, torture them with fright, and bring upon 
them sources of pain that will endure for years, by a whimsical, 
over-indulgent, irrational government, who will regard the in liction 
of slight and temporary mental pain upon a child exceeding]y cruel, 


_ though it saves the child from barbarous whippings and long suf 
| fering. To them we will say that this government that we ac vocate 
| is tried in many households with more or less thoroughness, and 
sources of physical pain, by all means let him learn what it is in its 


that a penknife may inflict upon his hand. If he cannot understand | 
| respond to such, in several of the prominent branches of the Houscholi, 


why he should not have the axe, lead him to recall his experience 
with a knife. 

But there are some things that cannot be permitted in any form 
for the sake of the penalty,—walking in water, for instance, and 


getting wet feet, from which serious lung or other diseases may | 


result. If you bribe the child not to do this, he will always believe 
that it brings pleasure until he has surreptitiously tried it, and at 
last, perhaps, nearly dies in consequence. The act should not be 
separated from some pain—a pain that is mental—for this may and 


should be employed in all cases when the physical results are more object in covering the vessel in which the oatmeal is cooked is to 


severe than is absolutely necessary for the child’s welfare. So, to 


| prevent it becoming crusty.” 


keep the child out of puddles of water, hold over him the depriva- 


tion of some cherished pleasure that he values more than he does 
the one that will finally end in painful and serious consequences, 


which, of course, he cannot understand. Children always have 


favorite gratifications that have no evil consequences, and the , 


parent, knowing what these are, can always and easily be master 
of the child’s conduct. 

This brings us to the other division of the child’s conduc:—that 
which is immediately pleasurable to himself, though it would be 
remotely harmful to him by being painful to others. The method 


suggested in the last paragraph is applicable here. Deprive the | 


child of some fond pleasure. If he leaves his playthings scattered 


about, and refuses to pick them up and put them away, instead of 


whipping him, wait till the next time that he wants them, and then, 


when the denial will be most keenly felt, do not let him have them. | 


If he loses a plaything, do not at once buy him another, but let him 
mourn the loss long enough to understand that the possession of | 
the article depends upon his care of it, at the same time explaining | 
the matter to him. Always connect the pain that he feels with the | 


wrong doing. 

The subject deserves a longer discussion than can here be given 
to it, but enough has been written to show that the theory of child 
government is the method of nature. We know that mothers are 
averse to seeing their children suffer the slightest pain, even for 
a short time, and that for many years to come a large portion of 
them will be slow to adopt this method, because of their inability 
to perceive that the immediate pain that the child suffers under 


| Syracuse (N. Herald. 


that, to the extent to which it is used, it is an unqualified eood to 
children. 


IN PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 

[“‘ Seekers after light,” regarding the perplexities and intricscics of 
Household Life, will be at liberty to make their desires known in (1s nez 
department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. Adle pens have been envrged t 


and others will be secured as occasion may require, The Inquiry Aecting 
is now open.) 


HOW TO COOK OATMEAL. 

In response to “ Inquiry No. 2,” in the last number of (oop 
HOUSEKEEPING, asking how oatmeal should be cooked, we have 
the following :— 

“Soak ita few hours. Place it in the oven in a covere:! vessel 
with the same amount of water as in boiling. Let it remain until 
thoroughly cooked, taking care that it be not stirred with a spoon 
as that process breaks the granules, reduce it to paste. The 


Mr. J. H. Mrecnu. 


THE CHARM OF OATMEAL. 

A visitor, who seemed to be 

Enjoying most exceedingly 
The fare at morn, declared, “I ne’er 
Such oatmeal tasted; tell me where 

You get it, then I’ll surely go 

And order twenty pounds or so.” 
‘My friend,”’ I said, with earnest look, 
*’Tis not the grocer, ’tis the cook 
Deserves your praise.” ‘‘ Indeed,” she cried; 
“QO, will you not at once confide 
The secret of the wondrous charm 
That here is found? Indeed, the palm 
Your cook may take, and ode or sonnet 
You might, in truth, expend upon it.” 
“The charm,” I said, ‘is simply this,— 
Which epicure should never miss,-— 

soil e’en from morning until night, 
The day before you use it. Bright 
And early you may rise, and then 
Put on your meal to boil again. 
Ion’t let it scorch or burn, to spoil 
The flavor; only boil—and boil—and 4o// /” 


C. H. THAYER. 


Goop HovuseKEEPING has a very appetizing Bill of Fare, and 
those who sit down to its table, we predict, will not rise til] they 
have tasted all round of the good things catered for by the editor. 
—Methodist Protestant. 

Goop HousEKEEPING keeps on in its own charming tenor, dis- 
pensing its store of useful, entertaining and instructive articles, a 
if there were no end to the supply, and perhaps there is none.— 
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AS PLAIN AS A. B. C. 


Housekeeper.— Elizabeth, 
SS you never seem to get through 
= with your work.” 
< Elizabeth.—“Indeed, ma’m 
you need not wonder, for if 
you must always be scoldin 
me, | must stop and listen, rom | 
so | lose lots of time. But if 
you would only get me some 
Sapolio, you would not need 
to find fault.” 


y it will clean paint, make oil-cloths brig n care 
take the grease off the diShes and off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and forks with it, 
the tin things shine brightly. The wash-basin. the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as 


of imitations. There is but one Sapolio. 


WHAT iS SAPOLIO ? It is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which has no equal for all scouring 
purposes except the laundry. To use it is to value it. What will Sapolio do‘ 
Wh i i nt, and give the doors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will 


and make 
clean as a 


new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake will prove all we say. se aclever little housekeeper and try it. Beware 
5 i ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., New Y 


YORK. 


~=-¢HALF A MILLION GARDENS 


= 


_Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
New York, are fitted up with every ap- 
pliance for the prompt and careful 
filling of orders. 


Plants. 


of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLA 
6 cts. (in stamps) to cover posta 


Our Green-house Establishment at 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 
America. Annual Sales, 234 Million 


Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plates, descriptions and illustrations 
NTS, will be mailed on receipt of fi 


postage. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO, St. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


FOR removing Parnt, 


and GREASE SPOTS 
from all wearing apparel 
& great necessity in every 
household. 

your Drveerst or 
GROCERYMAN does not 
-| keep it, send 25 cts. to us 
=| for sample 

H. B. RISING & CO. 
41 Clark &t. 


ufactu 
fact req 


N.FRANKLIN 


MERICAN RICYGLES 
EFFER 


ST. 
FORS2PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE . 
SIZES, 3BTOGO MCHES. PRICES 


Cricaco, Int 


our Time. 


The House Patent Scroll Saw runs 
easy, cuts fast, and is a pleasure to 


for Fd pe. illustrated catalogue, giv- 
ing full description of SCROLL SAWS, 
vision G. 
216-220 Asylum St., Hartford, 


W. 


watched the effects of CrosBy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life: after tak- 
use. You can decorate your walls | ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
with beautitul brackets, or sell the | it is ay ap to live.’ We urge “4 to ng! it to the 
x oney. S . | test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
SS et nal benefits have been delved from its use.”’ 

“*CrosBy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 

all nervous disorders.” Druggist or by mail $1. 
56 EW YORK. 


The long sang are at Hand. i SS EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have 


CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use 

Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your 

skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 


complexion beautiful. 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“ Unquestionably the best.”—Medical Press. 

“* We can speak from personal experience that Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils. 
It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 
as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 
valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as pleasant 
for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 
as the most satisfactory soz Pj in both these respects, 
that we have ever used.” —Medical and Surgical Re- 
forter, Phila. 

** For toilet purposes, skin diseases, and washing in- 
fants, Packer’s Tar Soap is the best we have ever 
used.”—New England Medical Monthly. 

use Packer's Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 
troubles with the most marked benefit.” —Kg bert 
Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 

25 cents per cake. 

All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send for de- 

scriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MPG. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


J ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES DUR STA’ 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY Iii FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavur and cleanliness, 


DURKEE'S| 


SALAD DRESSING 


‘UNEQUALLED FOR 


EXCELLENCE 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and asa 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis prepared with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and dest ; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


GRANULA.—* Our Home on the Hillside,” at Dansville, N. Y., has ac- 
quired a national reputation as one of the most successful sanatoriums in 
the country. Its celebrated founder, Dr. James C. Jackson, has given years 
of study and research to the question of diet for invalids. One of the 
results of this work is the production of Graniila, a health food, prepared 
from the best winter wheat grown in the famous Genesee Valley. It con- 
tains every constituent of the grain, is twice cooked by a special process, 
and while it is very palatable and highly nutritious, it is ready for im- 
mediate table use. The sick and well alike enjoy it as an article of every 
day food. Circulars, giving detailed description and testimonials will be 
gladly sent on application to Our Home Graniila Company, Dansville, 
N. Y.—M. Y. Weekly Tribune. 


THE CARE OF GOLD AND SILVER WARE.—Nothing in the routine of 
household duties is more perplexing to the average housekeeper than the 
care of her silverware. The innumerable articles offered for cleaning 
and polishing the same, prove upon trial, not only absolutely worthless, 
but their use results in an actual detriment to the ware. Our experience 
demonstrates that there is a single exception to this almost invariable 
rule, and to prove the truth of our assertion, you have but to send your 
address upon a postal card (mentioning this magazine), to the Electro- 
Silicon Company, 72 John street, New York, and you will receive by re- 
turn mail, postpaid, a trial sample of Electro-Silicon, the reputation of 
which is known the world over, it having been twenty years in use. 
Thus by a trial outlay of one cent, you can satisfy yourself of the excep- 
tional merits of Electro-Silicon before purchasing, and we feel confident 
that after trial of this article you will discard all other so-called silver 
polishes. This has been the experience of thousands who have sent to 
this company for samples. 


WuatT Is NEw ERA COFFEE ?—It’s a coffee made from pure 
white winter flint wheat by a patent process of steaming, drying and 
roasting. Itis so perfectly prepared by the removal of all glutinous 
and oily properties, that it cannot deteriorate, but will retain its vir- 
tue indefinitely in any climate, and even improves by age. It is 
generally admitted to be quite equal in color and delicacy of flavor 


to the best Mocha and Java (if properly boiled), it has many distinct. 
ive features which entitle it to consideration :—It is highly recuper. 
ative ; assimilating with the food, it assists, and never impedes dj- 
gestion, hence the nervous and dyspeptic will find in it remedial vir. 
tues known to no other table beverage. It is an unfailing correct. 
ive of indigestion—a fact corroborated by the testimonials of hun- 
dreds who have experienced its restorative power. Some testify to 
a complete recovery from liver complaint and heart disease by its 
continued use. Physicians are among its warmest advocates for 
dyspepsia, heart disease, and for its gentle and effective cure ot kid- 
ney and liver complaints, and also recommend it for nursing 
mothers and for children in delicate health, as a warm nutritious 
drink. Itis especially recommended for cases of cholera infantum, 
as it is so readily retained on the stomach when nothing else can be. 
Being a superior nutritive, and not a nervous stimulant, it is pre-em- 
inently the drink for young children, who, judiciously denied other 
coffees and tea, may enjoy the New Era Coffee without restraint, 
as an equally palatable substitute. It is a pure, unadulterated 
article, the result .of careful experiment and scientific research, 
and not a compound of ingredients. Its adoption into every {am- 
ily, in preference to all other coffees or teas, would unquestionably 
be followed by most salutary results. It has received the cordial 
endorsement of more than eleven hundred physicians of high 
standing, many of whom have visited the works and personally 
inspected the process of treatment in all its stages ; and more than 
that, have permanently adopted its use in their own families. 
Messrs. Wright & Rich, 167 Chambers street, New York, believ- 
ing that the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING would recognize and 
appreciate the worth of this coffee if they once tried it, they make 
a special offer as follows: If any reader of GooD HOUSEKEE! ING 
will send thirty cents to them to pay packing and postage they 
will receive a package of this new coffee with full directions for 
making it. Messrs. Wright & Rich are thoroughly reliable in 
every respect and we assure our readers that they will find it a 
pleasure to deal with them. 


All different, and including many, very rare. 8 page 
price list free on application. Sheets of fine stamps 


RS We can publish your 
books and save your 
money. MSS. also corrected. W. B. SMITH = 

88 CHAMBERS St., New Yorx. mention this paper when writing 


ALWAYS 


Cash_Deposit, or Good Reference. 


sent for selection to responsible parties, on receipt of 
L. H. BOOCH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. D 


be built. hows how the old-fashioned houses may 
be improved in various ways at small trouble and _ex- 


OUBLE ROSE PORTULACCA.—A perfectly 
double variety, as much so as the most perfect 

se, and of many brilliant colors. About three- 

fourths of the plants produced from seeds will be 

ARM ARCHITECTURE, By E.-C. Gardner. | packet /vee to any reader of Goop Hovse- 

F Treats of Farm Houses and Barns. (Divided into KEEPING, also a 

two ciseeee) Those already built, those which are to 3 P P 

es 


postage. 
Address FRANK FINCH, Clyde, N. Y. 


to advertisers. 


Have you tried “ Wuirtinc’s 


catalogue to all who en- 


pense, and gives valuable suggestions for the building 
of modern houses which will be 


Mass. 
New York Office, No. 111 Broadway. 


Envelopes, made by Wuitine 


STANDARD Writing Paper and 
comfortable and cheer- 66 J R K A” P 
ful. Price, 15 cents. Published by 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier. 


3 
2 
D 
3 
WASH 


.2 Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Wg Rash and Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
505= ish on beauty,and 
anes defies detection 
It has stood the 

a2 years, 


we taste it to be 


made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 


S . Sayre said to 
SS a lady of the Laut 
ton {a patient )— as you ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six 


moves su ous hair without malary to the skin. 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole 

St.,N. Y. For sale byall druggists and fancy goods 

dealers throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 

arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


and is soharmless 


Is the exclamation of every lady who has used the 
The distin-| Eureka Knitting Silk, Filo Fl 
ished Dr: L. | £™broidery Silks, all of which are 


FAST COLORS. 
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t 
Prop., 48 Bond ‘0 any other, and always insist on having 


EUREKA SILK. 


Paper Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 


You will find them the best 


for correspondence and all the 


tion is propery | FOUND IT” uses of polite society. Cream 


oss and Wash 
and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING, lll 


PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PuBLisHERs. 
Crank W. BRYAN. D. H. SACKETT. W. R. BRYAN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


HOLYOKE, MAss. JANUARY 23, 1886. New York Clrty. 


Goop HousEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
post-paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a full year “will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING VOLUME TWO. 
IN PROSPECT. 

The best storehouses and larders in our land—and we already 
have contributions from across the water besides—will be drawn 
upon for stores of wit and wisdom, literary ability and Household 
practice, experience and exemplification, and we shall give the 
contributions of scores of the very best writers of the present day 
on subjects pertinent to the character of our journal. 

Prominent place will be given to Catherine Owen’s practical and 
valuable Serial, “Ten Dollars Enough, or Keeping House Well on 
Ten Dollars a Week,” in the course of which publication it will be 
shown how far a much less sum than that will go in the exercise of 
prudence and economy in the ordinary duties of housekeeping. 

The celebrated $40,000 Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, will be handsomely illustrated and written of fully at 
an early day. 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING $500 Prize Papers will also be pub- 
lished entire in this volume. These are,—1st. The Prize of $250 
fora Series of Six Papers on the subject of “ How to Eat, Drink 
and Sleep as Christians Should,” which was awarded to “ Margaret 
Sidney” (Mrs. D. Lothrop), of Boston, a Jeading magazine writer 
of Household Literature. 

2d. The Prize of $200 for a Series of Six Papers on the vexed 
Servant Girl Question, entitled ‘“‘ Mistress Work and Maid Work, 
—Which is Mistress and Which is Servant,” which was awarded 
to Mrs. E. J. Gurley, of Waco, Texas. 

3d. The Prize of $50 for a practical paper on “ Bread: How to 
Make it Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Healthfully,” 
which was awarded to Mrs. Helen Campbell of Orange, N. J. 

“Fifty Recipes, for making all kind of Breads,” by Catherine 
Owen, author of “Culture and Cooking,” and a successful writer 
for both American and English journals, all of which have been 
tested by the author, will be published during the issuance of Vol- 
ume Two. 

Marion Harland will write of “ Visitor and Visited.” 

The valuable papers of Miss Parloa will be continued regularly. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will conclude her Two Chapters of 
“What to Eat.” 
Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick will have a series of Household 
papers, interesting, practical and valuable. 
Mrs. H. Annette Poole, whose attractively written “How El- 
nathan and I went to Housekeeping” has charmed so many read- 
ers, will be a regular contributor for the volume. 
E. C. Gardner will follow his admirable series of “ Model Homes 
for Model Housekeeping” with a new series entitled “ Dwelling 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 
The subscription Rates are $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 
Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 

[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.) 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 


1.—‘ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, I]luminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—“ COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3-—“* TWENTY-SIx Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4-—“ DoMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—“* THE COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, II- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—“* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7.—* Mrs. GILPIN’S FRUGALITIES,”’ by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; 1o2 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “CAMP COOKERY,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 

8.—“ FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “Camp COOKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


9.—Goop HOovusEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of ‘‘IcE CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 
12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

10.—* Miss PARLOA’s Cook Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
COOKING ;” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Criticism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—* COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—*THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.-—‘ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14.—WoOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN HomMeEs,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


15.—Three copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “‘ Bosron Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
16.—Six copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


17.—Twenty copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 


Houses, Inside and Out,” with pertinent descriptions and practical 
illustrations. 

Our list of contributors now numbers some sixty of the brightest 
and best writers of the day, all of whom have the “interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household” at heart. 


and a copy of “‘ WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
| 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
| contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


18.—‘‘ CATHERINE OWEN’S NEw Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 


19.—* CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

20.—‘‘COMMON SENSE HOUSEKEEPING,” by Phillis Browne; Illus- 
trated, 256 pages, bound in Cloth. 


21.—* KNITTING AND CROCHET,”’ a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “‘ Jenny June;’’ 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 


22.—‘*‘ NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by “‘ Jenny June; 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 


23.-—* LADIES MANUAL OF FANCY WorK,” by “Jenny June;” 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 


24.—* WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD KNow,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—* THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘* COMMON SENSE IN THE NuRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 

27.— HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘*GOLDEN DEEDs,”’ 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the “‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,-“* The Secret of a Clear Head;”’ 2,-‘* The Secret of a Good Memory ;” 
3,-"* Sleep and Sleeplessness;”’ 4,-‘‘Common Mind Troubles; ”’ In 
Case of Accident; 6,—“‘ How to Make the Best of Life.’’ 


30.—* A Boy’s WORKSHOP”; 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


31.— “A Year’s Cookery,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


32.‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” ‘The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
‘Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” ‘“ In Case of 
Accident,” ‘‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


33-—-A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 


34.—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 


35-—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 


36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de. 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house. 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and made 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern, 


37-—Is a Shoe-Bag ; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip. 
pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready te be worked and 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 


MINIATURE ROLLING-PIN. 


38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 

= being sent with it] with sey- 
eral small hooks on which 
to hang button hooks, keys 
or any other small article. 
It is intended to hang up 
by ribbons which are also 
sent. 


39-—“* KENSINGTON AND 
LusTRE PAINTING,” “ KEn- 
SINGTON EMBROIDERY AND 
THE COLOks OF FLowers,” 
““NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” These three 
books will be sent as one 
premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


4°.—Comprises a |)uster- 
Case for holding dusting 
cloths, and a Laundry-Bag 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both made of fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat- 
terns ready to be worked and 
made up. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 


ALL METALS 
GOLD, SILVERWARE, GEWELRY, 
t REQUIRES least laber. 
in every respects 19 YEARS in household use. 
Sold everywhere, and sent id on ryg3 of 15 cents in -— 
Avrres — See that full name, EL RO-SILICON, and yellow label is on box 
¢ Send address, mention this Magazine, td we will send yu TRIAL SAMPLE FREXZ. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


FERRIS 6000 SENSE 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


BE ST for Health, E qguemy, and Beauty. 
Perfect fit for ages—Infants to Aduli ie. 
Sold by leading retailers, them, Take no other. 


FERRIS BROS., M’t’rs, 81 White St., N.Y. 


! 

== (11 Hidden Name Cards, an elecant48 page floral | Send $1, $2, $3 0r $5 for a see 

20 Autograph 8 French | | retail box’ y Express, of th best 
of 32 ew rT t 
25 i SNOW & 00. M | candies in America. put up in elegan 


Send for Descriptive Circular. YOUNG LADIES 
CHILDREN XXX 


emcacane boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 


| for presents. Express charges light. 
| Rete 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 18. = all Chicago. ‘Try it once. 
ress, 
BAKER’S Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
| Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has th-<- 
times the strength of Cocoa mixea 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, — 
strengthening, easily digested, and | 
§ admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as fer persons tn health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


For people who cannot or should not drink 
the regular imported Tea and Coffee. 

| 

| 


RIGGS & COMPARY. 


A warm iron passed over 
the back of these papers 
transfers the pattern to any 
fabric. Designs in Crewels 
| Embroidery, Braiding, and 
Initial Letters. New book, 
bound in cloth, showing all 
> the latest designs, sent on 
7 receipt of 25 cents. 


Be sure and give * 
Co.’s Silk Crewel, 
and Outline Silk trial. 
| (Ail ImporTED and in Washing Coors.) Sample 
| skein of Silk Free for Five Cents. 
§4FAt retail by all leading Fancy Goods Stores. 
104 Franklin St., New York. 


| 
| 


LADIES DELIGHTED WITH 


GOLDMANS, 


spain KLER. 


Dampens the Clothes so E Even. | 


IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation and 
Nervous Prostration. 


AND ONE USES. 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FROM ALL 
EXPOSITIONS. 


Practical and useful for Flowers, Clothes, C ts, 
Shower Bath, House Plants, Destroying Insects, Dis: 
infecting an g throws a Uniform and for Various 
Fine Sprinkling, throws a Uniform Spray and better 
| i from a Chinaman’s Mouth 

By dipping in a basin of water it fills instantly. The 
| ball is finely perforated. Spray controlled by pressure 
| of the hand. A child can use it. Handsomely fin- 
ished. Much appreciated better class. 
| mail on receipt of 35 cen —— for illustra’ 
| pamphlet. Mention this magazine to 


M. GOLDMAN, Inventor and Mfr., 
Pittsfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 


It is not a medicine, remember, but a splen- 
did drink for both adults and children. 


Send for a circular to 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. 


FOOD 


“per INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold e everywhere. Send for our book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.”’ Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


YOU CAN DYEany cotor 


mond Dyes, for 10 cts, They never 

colors. They also make inks, color photo’ 8, 

etc. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gold 

ruggists sell or w 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & | Burlington, it. 


GRANULA 


Food. Ready for immediate 

Unequaled for children and invalids. A delicious 

dict, Unsurpassed for constipation and dys — 

Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 48c, Our Home 
Gran Co., DANsvVILLE, N.Y. 


urers, 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


A most appropriate 
and acceptable present 
for any little one is a 
year’s subscription to 
this brightest gem of 
juvenile literature, 
standing to-day without 
a peer in the world. 

Specimen copy free. 
For sale by Newsdealers 

Agents wanted. 
One year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


Window Blind Worker 
The Little Gem 
Opens and closes the blinds 
without raising the window. 

Blinds held firm in any 
sition. To those who wish 
to give our worker a trial we 
send a sample set for 75 cts. 
rade discounts may be 
obtained by addressing 


A. H. Dopp, Hudson, N. Y, 


PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 


Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed. 
Perfectly clean and free from dust. 


Costs little more than a common 
rate. 


In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
nio, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & C0., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PURE 
we > Flavoring Extracts, 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


Trace 


5 THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 


Which for quality and attractive form in putting up, 
we claim superior to any similar kind that has been 
placed upon the market. 

Great care is taken that the paper is uniform, perfect 
and up to standard. 


Send for Special Price List giving details, etc. 


Imperial Artistic Stationery. 


Made from finest quality of extra plate finished pa- 
pers in all the latest and desirable tints. Each sheet 
and envelope is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. 

The paper is put up by the ream in 4-ream boxes, 
and %-M. envelopes to match. Also in 1, 2, and 4 quires 
with envelopes to match in each box. 


Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. 


Made from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, 
allowing the finest steel pen to be used with ease. 
Each sheet and envelope water-marked guaranteeing 
its quality. 

‘Lhe poper is put up by the ream in 4-ream boxes 
with %-M. envelopes to match. 

A’so in 1, 2 and 4 quires with envelopes to match in 
each box. Cream and Azure tints. 


POWERS PAPER CO., = Springfield, Mass, 


New York OFFIce, 62 DUANE St. 


OUR BABY is entitled to the best bringing- 

up possible—physically, mentally, morally—with 
all the helps of modern times. The best place to learn 
all about these helps is in the modern journal BAny- 
HOOD. This is not a child’s picture book or story 
paper, but an illustrated magazine for mothers, solidly 
packed with useful information relative to the thousand 
cares and duties of nursery life. Any sample copy is 
its own best prospectus. It will pay you to cond 35 
cents for one, or $1.50 fora year. Agents wanted. 

BABYHOOD, 18 Spruce St., New York. 


Wax LED.—Ladies and Gentlemen to take light 
work at their own homes. %3 to #4 a day 
easily made.—Work sent by mail. No canvassing. 
We have good demand for our work, and furnis 
one employment. Address with stamp. 

CROWN MEG. CO., 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE 


To any reader of this paper who will agree to show our 
goods, and try to influence sales among friends, we will 
send post-paid two full size samples Gossamer Wearing 
Apparel, provided you cut this out and return with 25 
cents to pay cost. postage, advertising. packing, etc. 
BRISTOL MFG. CO. 
309 Broadway, New York. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BrRAInerp & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in skeins. " All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
AKMSTRONG CU.,621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PARKER'S [886 Surert 


For Embroidery and Painting. ALL NEW PATTERNS! 
LARGER AND MORK OF THEM! "The best yet offered! 
SEE WH CONTAINS, 


4 ELEGANT PATTERNS AND 
ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


There are 2 large Outlines tor Tidies (worth 5We.), Tinsel 
design 5 in. wide for scarf (worth 25c.), Large Clover de- 
sign 7 x 11, 1 Thistle 6 x 7 tor Kensington Painting, Stork 
and large Butterfly for Lustre Painting, Thermometer 
Case, Pansy for ladies’ bag, Elegant Spray of Gold- 
en Rod 6 x ll, Top of Umbrella cur Pe Web, 
Owls on a tree for Tidy, and THIR FOUR 

designs for sll kinds of work. 


are all just as 
described, 

Besides we give 
owder, pad and 
nstruction book, 
Also one D 
felt tidy stamped, 
with sill: to work it, 
and book teach- 
ing Outline Ken- 
sington, Chenille, 
Plush, Ribbon & 
other embroider; 
Our CATALOGUE Of STAMPING PATTERNS, price 
1886 SvrrLement, price l0c., containing over PAGES 
will also be sent.” Everything above ( worth ) mailed 
for #1. $1.60 we will send the above and 

re 35 patterns of our 1885 outfit, makin atterns 
for $1.50, SEND STAMP FOR ESCRIPTION OF 
BOOKS ON FANCY WORK. T. E. PA 


Lynn, Maass., the largest dealer in STAMPING and 
EMBROIDERY’ MATERIALS tn the world: 


Av 


SHOE 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather, Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywher 
commend it. Is economical, Tals 
no other. re of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK, 


Greatly improved. 
Price reduced. Unequaled 
for health, comfort and du- 
rability. All sizes for both 
sexes. Stooped shoulders 
and a_ contracted chest 
avoided by wearing 

PRATT'S PAT. BRACE. 

Sent by mail on receipt 
of $1, and measure around 
the chest, under the arms. 

Cleveland, (O.) Shoulder Brace Co, 
0" For sale by all dealers. Ask for it. 


MRS. McELRATHS 


Preserved Fruits, Spiced Fruits 
Canned Fruits, Jellies, Jams 
Pickles and Mince Meat, iy 
Glass. _ Orders from families 
solicited. Circulars with refer. 
ences and sent on appli. 
cation. Address 


Mrs. SARAH 8. McELRATH, 
393 Degraw 8t., Brookly: 


SILKS Wo 


package gs. $ 
stage 


postal note, cash or po: m ps. 
YALE works 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 
Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the a7t 
exchange, an illustrated fortnightly, established 1878, 
20 to 30 p.p.. with full size working outline design sup- 
plement in every number, and thirteen large colored 
platesa year. Beginning Nov. 8th this will include 
three beautiful colored studies. viz: An Autumn 
Landscate. by Bruce Crane (size 13x11% in.), an ex- 
quisite Fan Design (size 23%x11% in.) ,of Wild Roses, 
buds, leaves and stems, for silk ee: also can be 
adopted for dress front or wall banner, and a lovely 
sugges.ion for Valentine or Hand Screen of sleepin 
Cupids. In addition to these colored studies there wi 
be six large supplements of designs in black and white 
(full size) for painting and embroidery. besides about 
100 pages of designs and text. giving careful instruction 
in artistic house-furnishing, painting, embroidery and 
all other kinds of art work, besides practical hints in 
the answers to questions. One year, $3.00; six months, 
$1.65. Sample Copy, with full page colored study 
(landscape, 11x13) sent for Twenty Cents. 
Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 37 & 39 West 22d St., N.Y. 


THE DIGK SEAMLESS FOOT WARMERS. 


Popularly known 

as the FIRESIDE 3 
CoMFORT SHOES. 
The only shoe 
combinin 
warmth, pliadbilt- 
ty. durability and 
noiselessness. The 
feer.ess house shoe 
for cold, tender or 
tired feet. Now 
worn everywhere. — 
No better testimony in the world than that of GENER- 
AL GRANT’S family (the General wore them almost 
constantly during his illness) ; CLARA BARTON, of 
“Red Cross” fame; Dr. J. C. JACKSON, of the cele- 
brated Sanatorium here, and others high in public life. 
Send for sample pair, also full particulars and testimo- 
nials. T.adies’ sizes, $1.25; men’s, $1.50; Mailed to 
any address, postage pai Write plainly, and men- 
tion Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


W. H. DICK, Mfr., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Boston 


THE AMERICAN. 


Weekly Independent Journal of Literature, Scienc 
the Arts,and Public Affairs. 


Established 1880. $3.00 per year. 
Offices: 921 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. Mail address, bor 924 


Among the regularly maintained Departmei:ts are: 


Review of the Week. Science, 
Comments on current Practical and Popular 
events of importance. Notes on current topics, 
Editorial Articles. Art. 
Temperate but earnest A department under the 
discussion of important oversight of a compe- 
public questions and tent critic. 


themes. 
Auth is 
Weekly ¥ . ors and Publ hers. 
Minor editorial com- 44 Concise summary of 
interesting data relating 
ment. to oks, periodicals, 


Special Articles. announcements of pub- 
On a wide variety of top- lishers, the work of au- 
ics, including the phases thors, etc. 
of Social Life, Art, Sci-  Pubtications Received. 
ence, Literature, etc. Lists of new books sent 

Special Oor espondence. by publishers for review. 
Including letters from Drift. 

London and Paris by Scientific, Arclixologi- 
resident correspondents —_caj, Personal, and other 

Reviews of Books. interesting items. 


The American has \6 to20 pages, handsome! printed 
on toned paper. Subscription $3.00 fer annum 
$1.50 fer six months. 


THE AMERICAN aims at an honorable standard in 
literary excellence, an independent and fear!ess cowse, 
a catholic and fair-minded relation to controverted 
questions, and the study of the hopeful side of humar 
affairs. Designing to justify its name, it represents 
ee the form and substance of Americar 
principles. Perceiving no superiority in foreign insti- 


tutions, it prefers those of its own country, anc seeks 
to them. It demands American incependence, 
and denounces American subjection. It believes that 


subjection of American industry, or mechanical skill, 
or commerce, to the of other nations, is a foolish 
and fatal policy. It holds the view that the social con- 
dition of our workmen is largely dependent on the 
Protective policy that guards them against the cheap 
and degraded. labor of other countries, and that from 
— point of view a lowering of that socia! condition 
would be deplorable. It therefore advocates a true 
Protective Tariff, designed to foster no monoply, but to 
shield from destructive competition every ‘egitimate 
industry suited to the climate and natural p:oductions 
of the country. 


“GREATEST 
INVENTION 


OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIY (ANS. 
75 Cents per can. 22 cts. additional for posteg® 


if sent by mail. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, Pl. 
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Good HoUsEKEEPING. 


Not to be Caught with Chaff,” 


(new) 


Bn gaged, (new) 
“Flown,” 
“The Huot Ball,” 


By Jules Stewart. 
And numerous other good things in ; 


Etchings and 
Eneravings, 


Received since the Holidays, making a full 
and elegant stock. : 


Paintings, Mirrors, 
The Finest and most Tasteful 


Picture Frames, 
Card and Cabinet Frames, 


All the Novelties. 


Paintings carefully Cleaned 
and Restored. 


JAMES §. EARLES & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited number 
of boys. Location unsurpassed for healthful- 


ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500. 1 ’ 1 
—— Holiday and Birthday Gifts 
E. H. WILSON, A. M. 3 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


SHAKERS’ CHAIRS. 


Beautiful, Ornamental and Useful 


ISTORY of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment Mass. 
Volunteers, in the Civil War of 1861-1865, with a 
comprehensive sketch of the doings of Massachusetts 
as a State, and of the principal Campaigns of the War. 
By James L. BOWEN. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
HOLYOKE, MAss. 


New York Office 111 Broadway. 


FINCH'S PERFCTION. 


Does not head like some varieties, but forms huge, 
compact, bush-like plants, which are always very crisp 
andtender. It is especially adapted for private gar- 
dens, as only one sowing is required for the whole 
season. From the time it is fit for use until late in the 
season, when seeding, it is of the same excellent qual- 
ity. Its superior quality, combined with its long du- 
ration of growth, render it one of the very best varie- 
‘es in cultivation. It is well adapted to the Southern 
climate, where it is so difficult to obtain good Lettuce, 
4s it will endure extreme heat without injury. In my 
garden I have found it superior to any variety I have 


Brilliant Flower, with my Illustrated Catalogue for 

1886 free to any reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING who 

Will send-6 cents in stamps for return postage. 

a Address FRANK FINCH, Clyde, N. Y. 
Be sure and mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


‘vergrown. I will send a package of this Lettuce, | 
aso packet of ** Phlox Drummondi,’’ a Beautiful | 


‘* PRESENTS.” 


“FLORENCE” - 
LAMP STOVE. 


PRICE, $1.50 


Weight 43-4 Ibs. No glass to break. 
Will boil a quart of water quicker 
than kindling can be found to gen- 
erate a fire ina range. Sent to an 
address in the U. S., express § 

on receipt of $1.50, 


Send for one to give to your friends. None are gen- 
uine except those manufactured by 


R. M. WAGAN & CO., 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 


Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Pat. Nov. 14, 1876, & July 11, 1882. 
EAT! 
that little 

FLORENCE 
HEATING STOVE 
HEAT A ROOM? 
CERTAINLY, 
thousands have done so. 


Send for circulars, ete.to £ 
FLORENCE MACHINE CO., ¢ 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


77 Bible House, NEw York, Oct. 23, 1885. 
FLORENCE MACHINE Co., 

Gentlemen:—No one who has used one of the ‘‘Flor- 
ence” Lamp Stoves, (it seems to me) will ever do with- 
out one. y wife would not part with hers for $5.00 
and I would not let her part with it for $5.00 more, for 
it saves so much time in the morning. I will save 


Cc. 
the GE To 
more than $5.00 also in coal in one summer. I am ’ a P wi 


highly in its praise. E 

sure no one can Ses y J E) JEWETT In order to introduce our Watches and obtain Agents, INE 
y, Watch by registered mail for $5.50. or, 
80 desired, will send by express. C, O, D., with privilege 
to inspect before paying fort Send 60 cents’P. O. stamps to 
F Nat. move. Quincy, defray Express charges or satisfactory references to show Watch 
FLORENCE MACHINE LO.—1i Nave use the Florence |: is orieved in good faith, The above cut isexactly like watch sent, 
Oil Stoves at the “Home” for several years for cook-| is full jeweled, lever movement, seconds hand, imit. stem 
ing. baking, broiling, etc., with perfect satisfaction. | Winder, handsome gold plate cases. Keeps accurate time. If 
The cost 1s hardly a tithe of the keeping a fire for the | Zou are dissatisfied after 3O days’ trial we will 
k sed N Heati | refund money. Mention whether you want engra: 
same work. have also used three No. 3. eating | or plain cases, Ladies’ or Geuts’ size. We mail nocirculars order 
Stoves for heating in mid winter a room 40 x 40 feet, | from advertisement, nothing saved by writing for further particu 
while the steam was shut off for repairs, with perfect | ‘ers. No discount on above price. Axents wanted everywhere, 
success. Yours truly, W. L. FAXON, M. D.,Supt.| SRISTOL M’F’G CO., 249 Fultonst., brooklyn, N.¥. 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The SUBMERGED FILTER”? is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. ‘The purest is that which 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its effects , the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservoir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—etfectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patent applied for. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD, ULMANN & CO. 
Room 13 Record Building. 
; PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 
W. G. HIMROD, Dear_Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, I 
ladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 
the Schuylkill or my other water. 
{ O. La. F. PERRY. 


ours Sincerely, 
SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
(LIMITED.) 
Office: 923 CHESTNUT STREET. 
sw. G. HIMROD, President, 
GEO. HULME, Sec’y and Treasurer, 
NEW YORK. 


1 Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City, 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


House Lot 


40 x 100 ft. 


—IN— 


SILVER SPRINGS PARK 


FLORIDA, 


FOR ONLY $10.00. 


HOUSE-LOT PRICES. 


Corner Lots on Main and Market Sts., $25.00. 
Inside Lots on Main and Market Sts., $20.00. 
Corner Lots on all other Sts. and Aves., $15.00. 
Inside Lots on all other Sts. and Aves., $10.00. 


Main and Market streets are intended to be devoted 
exclusively to business interests. Merchants and 
storekeepers of all kinds should buy one or more lots 
on these streets. Everystore that is built enhances the 
value, and inside of one year these lots will undoubt- 
edly be worth from $100 to $200 each. 

These lots are extremely low. Buy a lot or two for 
yourself, your wife and each one of your children. 
Club together with your relatives and friends and buy 
a whole block for $320. A small investment that will 
return double the money inside of one year. Climate, 
health and soil unsurpassed. Why not own your own 
winter home in this land of oranges, tropical scenery 
and sunshine? Don’t live another winter in the cold 
Northern climate. Homes forall,richor poor. Noth- 
ing equal to a home in sunny Florida for health, pleas- 
ure and oranges, during the long, cold winters North. 
Secure your lots now, while they are cheap. February 
1st the price of corner lots on Main and Market streets 
will be advanced to $40 each, and inside lots, $35. On 
all other streets and avenues prices will be advanced 
to $30 for corner lots, and $25 for inside lots. Secure 
your lots now, TO-DAY, while cheap. Only $10 a lot, 
and how extremely low it is for a fine building lot, 
40 x 100 feet! A Warranty Deed given with each lot. 


5 ACRE ORANGE GROVE TRACTS, 
$200 EACH. Price after February Ist 
will be $300. 


i= Over 2,000 persons own property 
in Silver Springs Park TO-DAY. 


If you would like a large Lot, say 8O x 100 ft. 
we will deed you two inside Lots adjoining for $20. 
ora Fine Corner Lot and the next Lot ad- 
joining, $25. 


ig” After February Ist, 1886, we shall 
sell no Lots for less than $25 each. 


New settlers are now coming into Silver Springs 
Park at the rate of twenty to thirty persons every 
week. Every mail brings letters from parties all over 
the country who are getting ready to go. Ten new 
houses are nearly completed! Also two new general 
stores. Every carpenter coming to our town has been 
put right to work. The sound of the hammer and the 
saw is the daily music the people hear in our bustling, 
thriving town. Address, 


THE SILVER SPRINGS PARK FLORIDA 
LAND COMPANY, 


(L. N. MOWRY, President.) 
179 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 69 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
Silver Springs, Florida. 


Price $40. 
Awarded the Medal of Superiority over 
all its competitors at the Semi-Cenennig} 
Fair of the American Institute in Ney 


York. Also the John Scott Medal, by the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. 


Less than One-Half the Price of 
the Remington or Caligraph, 


Guaranteed to do better work, and a greater variety, than any other writing machine in the world. [t 
prints directly from the face of the type, requiring no ink-ribbon ; uses interchangeable types, $1 per (ont, in 
all languages—French, Spanish, German, Italian, Greek, Armenian, Sanscrit, Japanese, and many others— 
besides a large variety of English types suitable for a business correspondence, sermons, legal documents, ete, 
Weighs, in its neat walnut case, but 7 Ibs. Equally admirable in the counting-room, parlor or railroad-train, 
Accommodates paper of any size without adjustment, including a self-feeding roll of 500 sheets, with or without 


printed headings. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
CINCINNATI, June 26th, 1885. 


It is with unqualified delight_that I put on record my conviction in reference to the Hall Type-\Vriter, 
and my experience with it. In the first place, it reaches the opposite extremes of ingenuity and simplicity with 
a perfection unequaled in other writing-machines. It is, however, by no means a mere wonder, a toy, buta 
piece of practical mechanism of the most useful kind. The mode of feeding the paper is far superior to that in 
other machines, being the ideal of directness and freedom from obstruction. In the next place, the action is 
the extreme of soft, light agility, and moves with little noise. 

Agus, the impression of the rubber letters cannot be too highly extolled for evenness and clear outline, 

The ease of the hand, in working it, is a matter of importance. In the item of portability and readiness 
of adjustment, it is so much superior to all competitors, as to leave no room for debate. 

As to speed, it is fully the equal of the best, and I find that ENTIRE BLINDNESS IS NO BAR 70 IT$ 
J. S. VAN CLEVE, Musical Critic, Cinn. Papers. 


EASILY LEARNED. 
HARTMAN, Ark., June 22d, 1885. 


I have a Hall, which I am as delighted with as a woman with a new bonnet, for I assure you it works like 
acharm. As soon as I tire of this style of type I shall order some new ones. Thisis my second letter, as | 
received the machine last night. It is very easily learned. 

Yours very truly, W. H. LINDSTEDT. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE FOR CHILDREN. 


From Rev. C. S. POMEROY, D. D., 961 Prospect St., Cleveland, O., July 1st, 1885. 

Gentlemen :—With an experience of several months, it gives me pleasure to accord high praise to the 
Hall Type-Writer for ingenuity of device, excellence of mechanical construction, and convenience in actual use. 
With practice one can easily keep up with a rapid penman, and the beauty of the result is equaled by the work 
of none of the old writers Its educational value for children, too, is likely to make it a great favorite in many 
families. Its easy change of type is a very valuable feature. 


A GREAT HELP. 


TRINITY REcTORY, CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 3d, 1884. 
_.. The Hall Type-Writer which I purchased of you is a great help to me in my work. I alread ay 
rapidly than by hand, and with much greater ease. REV. W. R. ISRAEL. 


A CURE FOR PEN PARALYSIS. 


_ THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, HARTFORD, June 5th, 1885. 
I take pleasure in testifying to my appreciation of the Hall Type-Writer. Being obliged by pen paralysis 
to purchase a machine, I tried the Remington and yours wget me and chose the Hall. It has been of the 
reatest service to me, and I have not only experienced no trouble in using it, on account of my lysis. but 1 
ave nearly cured that difficulty by the exercise. Respectfully, ARTHUR & FISKE. 


Descriptive pamphlet with price-list, free. Address, HALL TYPE-WRITER CO., Salem, Mass. 
AGENCIES: 
Tuos. HALL, 833 Broadway, N.Y.,for N.Y.,N.J.& Pa. | Jas. B. Rowe, 834 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 


PayNeE & PRATT,117PublicSq.,Cleveland,forO. ,&Ind. | GitLEsPrE & CHILDs, 123Cal. St., San Francisco, 
& BRUNER,159 La SalleSt.,Chicago, for Ill.&la. | Trow & Oprerup, Madison, Dakota. 


EFFECTIVE MANIPULATION. 


). P. DERRY, Charleston, Jefferson Co, W. Va. ITHERBY & Co., 74 Cornhill and High Holborn, 
S.W.&E.SMALLWoop, NewBerne, N.C.forN.C.&S.C. London, 


OSGOODBY'S 
METHOD 


HONETIC SHORTHAND. 


Self-Instruction. 
Special Instruction by Mail, $6.0. 
imen Pages, &c. 
. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


most lovely you ever saw, name on, iC 
loc. 12 new Golden Hidden Name 
loc. 25 plain gilt edge toc. 
car 
case. 


Price, $1.50. 
Send Stamp for S 

1o grand Silk Covered W. 

goc. Send 4c. for agent’s terms and sample 

HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 


moment to buy what seeds happen to be left over, meeting with disappointment after weeks of waiting. 


AT HEADQUARTERS. DS, JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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30 C d The new GOLDIfine Handkerchief 
sight ATOSFRINGE Floralsfor Autograph or p’k 
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Sem ae A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plates, and 1000 Illustrations, with descriptions of é 

PPR) ihe best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of and Plants, and how gov 

H = ie them. Printed in English and German. Price, only 10 cents, which may be deducted from 
os MA | first order. It tells what you want for the garden, and how to get it instead of running to the grocery at the last satin 
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HOUSEKEEPING, 


LADIES who prefer to 


use a nice qual- 
corres ondence should in- 
cctereeiamer Always mention this paper when writing to advertisers. 
Papers and Envel- 
match (the old and 
ble dine). . These goods 
rie presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being | 
unsurpassed in Purit 
: Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
even the finest foreign productions. Sold 
yners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


RTHAND Writtng thoroughly taught 
by mail.or personally. 
ons procured all pupil when competent? 

war,-W. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


SMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 
FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
Almost Indestructible. crorus. 


PETS AND VIL CLOTHS. 
Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 
Take none but the genuine. Al! our goods 


are stamped. Avoid imitations. 
CARPET HOUSES 


KEEP THEM. NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to anothcr 

inamoment. §So simple and easy to operate the most delicats 

lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on tho 
Rollers, which prevent the of buttons and to clothes. 
8 .00. 
cele. 
brated KEYSTONE at Manufacturers’ lowest price. 
Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper, Address ERLE WASHER CO., Erie, Px, 


Finis! 
by all 


ite 


“THE CARVER’S FRIEND.”’ | 
‘s will give the duilest knife a keen edge, 
house <eeper will appreciate. Handy for 
hen use. Made of best Turkish Emery, 
+ in center, and will last for years. Price, 
sewood or Coco Bolo handle, 85 cents, 
handle, 60 cents. Sent post paid-paid on 
ice. GOOD AGENTS Ww VANTED. 
CIN. 11 South Water St., Cleve and, 0. 


Eso REFORM. 


Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 
Vest ond Drawers 


Rubber Mat. Stair Tread. 


HARDWARE STORES 
KEEP THEM, 


15 Park Kow, NEW YORK. 


TSE. 


in one. 
ise, Emancipation. 
ress Reform and 
Comfort Waists. Cord- 


Ob- 
stetric Bandages, Shoulder Stock- 
2.25. ing Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, | 
‘LARGLD ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


1 MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREE?P, NEW YORK. | 


breaking 
AGENTS WANTED frente $3.50. Also” 


RAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIARTFORD, CONIW. 
——ISSUES—— 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment | 
al Benefit—aLL containing liberal on-forfeiture pro- 


ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
‘ARATELY OR COMBINED WITH LIFE POLICIES, 


ng the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
- Wage Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental In- | 
‘rincipal Sum in case of Death. 
s not forfeited by change of occupation but paid 
pro rata. 


Indem 
Profits 
jury, 


Po 


ASVA 


‘ESOURCES AND RECORD JULY 1, 1885. 


Cash Capital, - 
Assets, - - 

Liabilities, - 

‘olicy-holders, - 

Life Policy-holders, - 
Accident Policy-Holders, - 


Paid, - - 


- $600,000 
$8,055,533.39 
5,966, 723.00 


$2,088, 810.39 


- $3,165,338.38 
- $7,741,252.94 


‘MYOA ‘AVMGVOUS YO 


$10,906,591.32 | 


paid without mays or @iscount on receipt of satis- 


factory proofs. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


‘“NNIS, Secretary. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Sec’y. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,5tc 
@Glenn’s Sulphar Soap heals and beautifies, 
GermanCorn Remover kilisCorns, Bunion 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute 
Dean's Rheumatic Pitts are a sure cure, 


LUNDBORG’: 
PERFUMES, 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 

Lundborg'’s Perfume, Lily of the Valle: 


BABY’S BATH. LUNDBORG’S 
Mvcu of the chafing of children under the joints where the skin lies in 


folds is due to the use of Soap containing too much alkali. In the Ivory 
Soap there is no excess of alkali, so it can be used in the nursery with the i 
most satisfactory results. When applying it, rub a wet cloth upon the a8 
Soap, then wash tenderly, but thoroughly, and rinse perfectly, especially ? 
the folds of flesh, with clear water, and dry with equal care. 


Prof. Leeds, of the Stevens Institute of Technology, says: “The Ivory 
Soar, while strongly cleansing, leaves the skin soft and pleasant to the touch.” 


A box containing Samples of all the abore flvc a 
prepaid t6 your nearest Kallroud ccress (fice 
should be — for Fifty Cents—Money Order, bta 
or Curren: 
Address : LADD & COFFIN, 2¢ Boretay St., New 


If your gtocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /vee a large cake of IvoRY SOAP, 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, l 
Combined in One. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without torcing. 
SAMUEL BANCROFT, Jr., Wilmington, Del. 
One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero —- 
Henry L. GREEN, River Point, 
The grate heats my 18 X 24x feet when mercury 
is 30° below zero. S. B. Amory, Fond du Lac, 
1 heat parlor, 12 feet square, Metis room, 13 A 22 feet, ae make 
comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grat 
ie SECOR, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The grate heats a oa a3 x 13 feet down stairs, and another of 2 
same size up stairs. i. WETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. z 
The grate in the north cal ~ my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats § 
it and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in © 
the bay-window on the south in both rooms have never | been touched & 
with frost, though the mercury has been as low as 15° below zero. 
Wo. S. THomPpson, Springfield, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. ° 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 77 Beekman 
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